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High Points in Milwaukee 


In which a Dean of Women (Ohio University) holds we were helpfully 
stimulated and equally helpfully “debunked”’ 


By Irma E. Voight 


NOTHER _ conference 
has been added to the 
long list of great 
events in the history 

of tne Association movements 
of the students of the United 
States. For one who has been 
privileged to take part in the 
larger number of such events 
during the past twelve years, 
it is a matter of unusual in- 
terest to try to evaluate Milwaukee. At the same 
time it is a matter of some difficulty, for the big- 
ness and significance of the conference require 
time for thinking, that all phases of it may be 
properly assimilated. However, the writer, un- 
der stress of necessity, will attempt to give a par- 
tial evaluation. 

Young life under any conditions is thrilling be- 
cause of its potentialities, but when fired with a 
zeal to explore and discover in the realm of spir- 
itual resources it becomes even more thrilling. 
No one could witness the convening of over 2,500 
men and women students from every section of 
the United States, together with representative 
students from nearly every other nation in the 
world, without pausing to analyze the urge that 
brought them together. Admitting quite freely 
that there were various motives involved in the 
coming together of such a group in the very heart 
of a holiday season, nevertheless the fact that 
they responded to the call to seek Christ’s re- 
sources for abundant living must give us pause 
in this age of materialistic emphases. Many and 
mixed may have been the motives that brought 
them to Milwaukee, but the same cannot be said 
of the motive that brought them to the auditor- 
ium astoundingly close to one hundred per cent 
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in numbers day after day, nor that led them by 
the hundreds into the study groups on prayer, in- 
dustry, theological terminations, race relation- 
ships, ete. 

Without doubt the committee arranging for 
this conference tried in every human way to in- 
terpret the real wants of the students insofar as 
they were able to make themselves articulate with 
their real wants and needs. To the writer this 
fact was exceedingly interesting and significant; 
namely, the supposed heart of the program, the 
discussion groups, planned definitely to meet 
student requests for self expression, proved not 
the source of greatest value in the expressed 
opinion of vast numbers. On the other hand, 
much to the surprise of many, the source of 
greatest value according to students’ own opinion 
was the spiritual inspiration of the personalities 
of the speakers and the causes they presented. 

It seemed as if one could sense a growing real- 
ization on the part of the group of spiritual val- 
ues as such. The completeness with which the 
group as a whole entered into the spirit of devo- 
tion under the magnificent leadership of Stud- 
dert-Kennedy was profoundly stirring. 

The papers made much over the size of the 
forum that gathered about the question of sex 
and social relationships. To many of us the fact 
that the forum on prayer drew hundreds and held 
them throughout a series of forums; and more 
than this, that a forum announced to take in any 
subjects of special interest to those participating 
drew hundreds and almost immediately resolved 
itself into a discussion on prayer, is far more sig- 
nificant, for it gives evidence of an honest search- 
ing for a spiritual dynamic resource in individual 
life. 

Perhaps the vast majority who were present at 
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Milwaukee was not clear as to what it understood 
as a resource, perhaps the majority was seeking 
some tangible tool of the spirit to apply in trying 
to solve present day conditions; but before Mil- 
waukee was over the vast majority began to sense 
the fact that spiritual resources had first to be- 
come a part of the very soul and life of each in- 
dividual before they could be applied to condi- 
tions outside of him. No spiritual resource Christ 
has to offer in solving the race problem can pos- 
sibly be effective until the race problem is solved 
first of all in the soul of each individual. 

More than in any other previous conference, it 
would seem to the writer, the students were made 
to feel their personal responsibility in a world of 
imperialism, race hatred, militarism, and social 
relationships. More than has been sensed by 
the writer on other occasions the students became 
aware that the “salvation of the world” was on 
their shoulders only if and when they were will- 
ing and set about thinking through conditions, 
seeking causes and reasons and starting to dig 
down to roots. 

Students need to be “debunked” of a lot of in- 
terpretations and complexes they have gotten 
largely through extravagant stimulation and un- 
wise approaches of the older generation. At one 
time we set students as such off into a class su- 
premely distinctive in character and function 
from all other classes, and immediately following 
such unwholesome class consciousness we demand 
that they shall feel keenly their undeniable rela- 
tionship to all classes of society and shall assume 
their place in a world whose whole security rests 
on the principle of mutual aid and responsibility. 

Some “debunking” took place at Milwaukee. 
There is room for much more. Thinking, which 
follows after and because of experience, is quite a 
different type of thing from thinking based on 
hypotheses on someone else’s experience. This 
does not discredit the value of a student’s think- 
ing on the world’s great problems—whether eco- 
nomic, political or social. Its main value is, 
however, that it may enrich and increase the 
value of experience which is to come. Milwaukee, 
it seemed to the writer, drove hard at points of 
approach which were within reach of students’ 
possibilities and capabilities. The interpretation 
of spiritual resources seemed more real and chal- 
lenging than has been true in some of the pre- 
vious conferences. 

But the conference was not one only of spirit- 
ual values; the discussions which at times grew 
heated and argumentative had real value in chal- 
lenging many to think deeper into the heart of 
some of humanity’s flagrant weaknesses. The 
fact that on one or two occasions the unity of the 
whole seemed to be broken up into fragments 
over the matter of a resolution or a protest, in 
nowise destroyed the high level of spirituality. It 
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only helped make for a better understanding and 
comprehension of the reality of life. At times 
what was meant to be courageous thinking be- 
came only heat not altogether tempered by light, 
but nevertheless it was expression of feeling re- 
sulting directly from the inspiration and think- 
ing of preceding sessions. 

The conference was strenuous in its program 
but not hectic. The abundance of good things 
and unusual opportunities for acquiring informa- 
tion offered simultaneously in the afternoons 
made choice necessary but exceedingly difficult. 
The social-industrial trips were outstanding in 
their attractiveness. On all sides the hope was 
expressed for the enlargement of that phase of 
the program at future conferences. Here was a 
chance to get information from understanding 
leadership and the students were not unmindfu! 
of the opportunity. But on the other hand, oc- 
curring simultaneously with these trips was the 
opportunity to explore into the realms of science 
and prayer and to many the choice was regret- 
table and difficult. 

The student leadership at the various sessions 
was of exceptionally high order, as was evi- 
denced by the fine spirit of cooperation at all 
times between the audience and the presiding of- 
ficer. The choir lent an element to the spirit of 
the whole that is hard to evaluate adequately. As 
a whole the conference was not a singing audi- 
ence but the choir was able to make up for this 
lack and inject so much of the fine spirit and 
power of music into the program that it became 
an element of real value to the success of the 
spiritual atmosphere of the whole conference. 

The business committee carried the weighty 
matters attendant upon a conference of such siz 
with remarkably good judgment and fairness. It 
is not always the case that the members of a con- 
ference recognize the work of a business commit- 
tee as one of the important elements in the physi- 
cal success of a conference. The work of thé 
general committee and the program committe 
produced a frame for a great conference. 

Whatever weaknesses were apparent, whatevel! 
slumps occurred, whatever mistaken judgments 
produced sources of dissatisfaction, these were th¢ 
inevitable results of ordinary human fallability. 

Twenty-five hundred students in a large city on 
New Year’s Eve brought no modification of Mil- 
waukee’s verdict that never had the city been 
host to a better behaved and generally consider- 
ate and courteous group of people at any confer- 
ence or convention. 

The “spirit of Milwaukee” will cause no over- 
night changes in personal conduct, national atti- 
tudes or industrial and racial reforms, but the 
“spirit of Milwaukee” we have a right to believe 
may be the seed which has fallen upon good 
ground. Who can estimate the fruitage? 
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Milwaukee and the Church Universal 


By R. Ambrose Reeves 


BOR five days it has been my very great 
privilege to watch the progress of the 
National Student Conference, both at 
the great meetings in the auditorium at 
Milwaukee, and at discussion groups 
and through personal conversations with many 
delegates. Faced with such a gathering of stu- 
dents, any one caring for the Church of Christ 
would be forced to ask what was the significance 
of this conference for the Church. I am con- 
vinced that these days spent together at Milwau- 
kee were a very definite revealing of the signs of 
the days in which we live—so significant, in fact, 
that any communion of the Church which ig- 
nores them will do so at its peril. 





Undoubtedly the Church has in the past alien- 
ated many by its lack of contagious enthusiasm; 
and, by its apathy in our own day, it is forcing 
many keen spirits to seek expression for their zeal 
in other movements which only too frequently are 
far inferior in their ideals than the Church. At 
Milwaukee there were to be found signs of deep 
and virile enthusiasm, together with the dawning 
of a new vision. Many of the delegates admit- 
tedly had grown rather sceptical of the respective 
communions of Christ’s church to which they be- 
longed, yet for the most part seemed to realize 
that the Church ideally was the instrument best 
fitted through which to express their loftiest 
hopes and highest aspirations. Further, to- 
gether they were seeking with an earnestness, 
which sometimes was almost pathetic, these hid- 
den resources of spiritual power which the body 
of Christian believers ought to be able to help 
them find. If only the Church might arise and 
take full possession of this burning enthusiasm 
manifested at Milwaukee, one dare hardly dream 
of the possibilities of transformation the Church 
and nation alike might undergo in this day and 
generation. 

So too, some of us, who while ministering in 
the Church are aware of the inertia which over- 
hangs it like a cloud, in our folly are once again, 
since Milwaukee, dreaming of the strengthening 
power which might result if the Church could in- 
corporate the reckless daring of youth which was 


_ Note: Mr. Reeves (Cambridge University) is a Travel- 
ing Secretary of the British Student Movement. 


so apparent there. It seemed as if a number of 
the delegates were saying: 
Though we may toil in vain, 
And never draw the House of Fame anigh: 
Yet he and his shall know whereof we cry, 
Shall call it not ill done to strive to lay 
The ghosts that crowd about life’s empty day. 


There, in those few days, the Cross of Christ 
was replaced in the center of the Christian gospel, 
and one clear call was sounded afresh by speaker 
and student that together, in quiet confidence, they 
too should take up the Cross, enduring its shame 
in the common ways of life. 


Somehow this conference seemed different 
from all other gatherings of a similar nature 
which I have attended. Here were gathered a 
very composite group of students, varying so 
much in background, outlook and belief that at 
first one wondered if any common achievement 
could be gained in so short a time. Yet as day 
succeeded to day it seemed as if a miracle was 
taking place, for in their common quest, under- 
taken in sheer sincerity to try and lay hold afresh 
on the resources of God, it seemed that his spirit 
was forging them into a living unity. Perhaps it 
is just here that the deepest significance for a 
church which has broken into a thousand frag- 
ments can be seen. Except in one speech no ref- 
erence was made to the disunity of Christendom 
and thus “unity” was not the objective of the 
conference but a remarkable sense cf unity came. 
It was not a unity which comes superficially from 
a stifling of convictions, for widely divergent 
views were freely expressed: still unity in a very 
real sense was seen there. It was a unity born 
out of a new experience of God in Jesus Christ 
which bound them together. Necessarily it was 
only a first step, but may it not be that if only the 
various communions of the Church made an at- 
tempt greater than ever before to seek fresh and 
deeper experiences of God, that all might be led 
nearer to that day which many of us long and 
pray for, when division in the Church might be 
healed ? 


At Milwaukee a new dream was dreamed, a 
new hope was born. The Church of Christ has 
every right to look for much from those who 
shared together that experience. If only she will 
make that demand, trusting and believing in 
them, she will not be disappointed. 
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Are We Radical and Catholic? 


By Clifford Nobes 


NOTHER student conference has come 
and gone. Twenty-five hundred dele- 
gates attempted to look at the problems 
of the world from the Christian stand- 
point, and then to suggest remedies for 
the evils found. This they did, but the important 
question that naturally arises is this, just what 
good is a meeting of this sort? 

Undoubtedly, it stimulated thought. Students 
who had always regarded Christianity as a pecu- 
liar sort of tradition, coming into its own on 
Sundays and conveniently neglected the remain- 
der of the time, saw that they were mistaken. If 
they are to profess Christianity with any amount 
of sincerity, it calls for more than attendance at 
church. Those who were a bit more religious than 
their neighbors went away strengthened and justi- 
fied in their stand. Students who went “just for 
the ride,” and there were many, were exposed to a 
side of life which they had probably never seen 
before. The exposure forced them to think, and 
that in itself is of inestimable value. Yes, for 
those who attended, the conference was worth- 
while. Further than that, however, we can only 
measure its worth in degrees varying with our 
own optimism or pessimism. 

The public is bound to sit up and take notice 
when students, supposedly radical,thoughtless and 
frivolous, collect in such numbers to discuss the 
most serious side of life. They are interested and 
must get their accounts from the newspapers. Un- 
fortunately the papers play up the sensational 
news, and any statements that were made that 
might be at all out of the ordinary about war, race 
or sex, were put into scare-heads. The more im- 
portant questions, which were discussed at much 
greater length, were made secondary in the press. 
For that reason, it is very doubtful if the public 
has any notion of what the conference aimed to 
achieve. 

The great body of college students, which was 
represented, must also be considered. Will these 
thousands of stay-at-homes, who should realize 
what their fellow students had to say about the 
relation of their religion to the world they live in, 
get any idea at all of the goings on? That depends 
entirely on the delegates. Personally, I feel that 
the only ones who are likely to get any good out of 
it are those who attended. What the other stu- 





Note: We are glad to publish this article by the Editor 
of the Columbia Spectator. We understand it is being 
published simultaneously by Christian Education. Some 
of the views expressed would be hilariously refuted, we 
believe, by such “Catholics” as Studdert-Kennedy and 
Francis Miller. 


dents will hear will necessarily and unfortunately 
be condensed and second-hand. It cannot possibly 
have the same effect on them as on their fellow 
students. 

I expected, of course, a religious atmosphere at 
the conference. Even so, I was disagreeably sur- 
prised to find myself participating in so many 
giant prayer-meetings. I expected something of 
the sort, but not the church-like surroundings that 
did prevail. The prayer meeting influence was 
so marked that the speeches were regarded as 
sermons. No applause greeted the speakers. At 
the conclusion of each talk, we had, instead, a 
prayer or a hymn. 

To my mind, the whole affair was entirely too 
Protestant in character. I know that it was or- 
ganized by Protestant leaders, but even so, there 
is too much distrust of all that is Catholic, and 
here was an excellent opportunity to show that 
there are many things in Christianity that are 
common to both parties. With very few excep- 
tions, nothing that was said was likely to draw 
antagonistic statements from Catholics. Catholi- 
cism was treated in my discussion group as a sep- 
arate religion, just as Buddhism, Brahmanism, 
Judaism, etc. This was unjust. 

Much along the same lines, Kirby Page made 
an excellent speech on the war question. To say 
that he alone was responsible for the feeling of 
pacifism that pervaded the conference might be 
stretching the truth, but he undoubtedly had a 
great deal to do with it. Many delegates thought 
that there should have been another eminent 
Christian who could show us the other side of the 
picture. Militarism cannot possibly be as wicked 
as it is painted. To my mind, hypocrisy was en- 
couraged in the discussions, for I cannot help but 
feel that many of the young men who declared 
themselves as staunch pacifists would be among 
the first to enlist in case of war. 

We also heard a great deal about the race prob- 
lem. All the speakers showed how un-Christian 
any race inequalities were. However, a North 
Carolinian Presbyterian minister pointed out to 
me on the train that there is much to say on the 
other side. 

In this article I have attempted to record my 
honest reactions to the conference. Needless to 
say, the nationally known personages that ad- 
dressed us were all that could be desired. The 
conference was a great success under their able 
leadership, for those that were there. If it in- 
tended to do any more, I am afraid that it must 
be considered a failure. 
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Not a Goal But a Mile-Post 


By Mildred Inskeep Morgan 


AM jotting down my impressions of 
this first National Student Conference 
as the delegates are flocking to the rail- 
way stations to leave Milwaukee. To 
write under such conditions has both its 
advantages and its disadvantages. One’s impres- 
sions are fresh and clear, but the conclusions 
reached after further reflection may be different. 
The same thing may be true again, in view of the 
fact that I have been away from America for over 
two years and have returned only within the last 
few weeks. 

Looking first at the limitations of the confer- 
ence, I felt that it was planned for a group of 
students many of whom did not arrive! Many of 
those present were rather immature for such a 
program as was planned. Indeed, I wonder if there 
are in our student Movements three thousand 
members, such as were desired, whom we could 
have reasonably expected to arrive. They may be 
found among our senior students and young grad- 
uates, but all were not at Milwaukee. For this 
experience, perhaps 1000 of us were enough ad- 
vanced to get the maximum benefit from it. One 
doubts if the huge amount of money spent in 
bringing the extra two thousand to Milwaukee 
was justifiable. Time alone will tell. 

Again, | was amazed at the lack of preparation 
for the conference on the part of many of the 
delegates and even some of the discussion group 
leaders. I have never seen such splendid pre- 
conference educational material, but few had used 
it. Had every one made adequate use of even the 
one bulletin, Students and Life, the quality of the 
whole conference would have been improved, and 
especially there would have been better student ex- 
pression in discussion. No doubt some folks yet be- 
lieve that miracles will be performed simply by 
subjecting people for four short days to a certain 
kind of atmosphere. 

Often in discussion too many wanted simply to 
exchange their feelings on subjects instead of seek- 
ing or recognizing new information and factual 
material involving necessarily new attitudes, con- 
victions and purposes. This may be due to the 
failure in our educational system sufficiently to 
relate facts and life—what we learn frequently 
has little application to how we live. 

The conference devoted itself to a search for 
the Resources of Jesus for Life in Our World. 
A lot of the folks present—to me it seemed a 





Note: Mrs. Morgan is an old friend, recently returned 
from student work in Prague. Formerly, as Mildred Ins- 
keep, she was a student field secretary in the Rocky 
Mountain region. 


majority—had not as yet tackled things difficult 
enough to need resources beyond what they could 
find in themselves, or in the power of their position 
or in their possessions. Yet I shall be eternally 
grateful for the privilege of having a part in this 
first conference of our two Movements. Maybe 
“Milwaukee” will mean what “Indianapolis” 
meant to a student who is now a young graduate. 
“Indianapolis,” said she, “went over my head; I 
was not ready for it—yet it was my starting 
point.” I know that she has been doing some 
valiant living these past three years following In- 
dianapolis. Perhaps one may hope for the same 
results from Milwaukee. 

Some of the students there were face to face 
with difficult life situations and they knew it. 
They are bound to have received real help. Cer- 
tainly they made for reality in the discussion 
groups and challenged others to finer living on 
more difficult levels of life. 

What a unique, richly varied and constructive 
program! How much of this was due to hard 
work and creative prayer we shall never know. 
After participating in conferences that seemed to 
me so limited in their approach to truth, I went 
through those four days in Milwaukee with a con- 
stant sense of wonder for what the science of pro- 
gram-building had achieved. We apprehended the 
“Resources” through so many different channels 
of our being. The presentations from the plat- 
form, the exhibits, the pageant, the movies, the 
music, the corporate worship, the chance to share 
in the discussion groups, the informal afternoon 
groups and the international teas—these were an 
educational and spiritual achievement. 

It was all so thoroughly democratic, too. No 
student could feel that something had _ been 
planned for him to swallow. He was forced to 
make his own choices—this was one of the finest 
things about the whole experience. Naturally, the 
conference was a bit ragged in spots—it showed 
us the difficulties of a democracy the members of 
which have a long way yet to go. But that was 
a necessary factor in the educational process. 

The lad was right who said, “We have grown 
years during these four days.” I like to think 
what it must have meant, mentally and spiritually, 
to a student reared in an atmosphere where think- 
ing is conventional or stereotyped, whether it be 
in the family, in the church or in the typical 
American university. I know what it meant 
to me. In the light of the keen insight and 
analysis of life and deep devotion of a Niebuhr; 
of the mystic beauty and great challenge of a 
Studdert-Kennedy; of the devotion and reaffir- 
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They stop long enough to pose for one of those persistent press photographers 


mation of our faith in God and man of a 
Curry or a Gilkey; of the knowledge of modern 
science and its aid to our faith of an Elliott or a 
Millikan—yes, in the light of all these things we 
were forced to think through our own philosophy 
of life. We could not accept something ready- 
made. If we went to Milwaukee dissatisfied with 
life, we are bound to have come away more pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with it, and especially with 
our part in it. But the glory of it is that we 
have caught a glimpse of something, which, if we 
are honest, we must work on to claim as our own. 
Mr. Studdert-Kennedy, when comparing this con- 
ference with “Indianapolis,” said of Milwaukee, 
“You say your prayers better.” We did. This 
is the greatest development I have sensed in our 
Movements since my return to America. There 
was a sense of the power of corporate worship in 
that group at Milwaukee. 

Many great conferences of the past have been 
isolated experiences in the lives of students. This 
is not so of Milwaukee. It is a significant event 
in the life of the Student Christian Movements, 
coming more and 
America, which will serve as channels for car- 
rving on “Milwaukee.” 

As the chairman said at our last session: “The 
conference is incomplete; but, thank God we have 
a chance to complete it.” Yes, and the conference 
was imperfect; but, thank God we have a chance 
to perfect it by the quality of life we live from 
this day on. 


more to consciousness in 
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ent Conference of a particularly spectacu- 
lar nature (which apparently caused bit- 
ter disappointment to the newspapers) 
but this should be a most encouraging sign. The 
conference probably did more to make the ideals 
of the Youth Movement live in the hearts of the 
students than has any other conference in recent 
years. The fault of most conferences has been in 
the fact that its members were fired to suddei 
and ill-planned attempts at reform only to be dis- 
illusioned when unsympathetic groups failed to 
understand. 





Just how much Milwaukee has meant cannot be 
estimated at this early date, but the fact that the 
roots of a Youth Movement have undoubtedly 
gained firm hold in the hearts of many American 
students shows enough promise to inspire us to 
confidence in the youth of today who will be able 
to forge ahead into new realms of thought and 
action and who will 


In spite of the stares of the wise and the world’s 
de rision, 


Dare travel the star-blazed road; dare follow the 
rision 
GENEVIEVE HARNETT. 
Washington University. 
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Can Human Nature Be Changed? 


By Harold C. Phillips 


WT was Voltaire who 
once said, “If you 
would converse with 
me, define your 
terms.” There is 
only one term in the title of 
this address which possibly 
needs definition, and that is 
the world divine. By divine I 
mean, as I think you do, God- 
like, or Christ-like. Perhaps 
we might say that the divine 
nature is human nature in its 
highest and best expression. I have sometimes 
heard people say as they have listened to an or- 
chestra at work on some great symphony, “That 
music was heavenly!” Heavenly music, divine 
music, is music in its highest and finest expres- 
sion. So is the divine nature. It is human na- 
ture at its best, perfectly expressed, because it is 
in tune with the life of God as made known by 
Christ. 

I would like to discuss this theme from the 
viewpoint of fact: rather than of theory; that is, 
from a historic, rather than a philosophic, point 
of view. In our hands, Christianity faces con- 
stantly this predicament that its theoretical or 
philosophic claims are frequently not reconciled 
with facts. We accept the ethic of Jesus, the 
teaching of Jesus. We sit in our classrooms, or 
our studies, and we travel along swimmingly, 
borne up by the swells, until presently we strike 
a reef, some concrete situation, and we are fre- 
quently stumped. The waters seem to recede; 
we are left high and dry. We believe in a gospel 
of love, and suddenly we are confronted with 
some unlovely situation, and frequently our gos- 
pel pitiably fails in encompassing it. In other 
words, we are constantly conscious of a kind of 
divorce between philosophy and history, theory 
and fact, knowledge and being, a divorce of 
which I think Jesus was scarcely ever conscious. 

As we come, therefore, to think of the faith 
that Jesus had in the divine possibilities of hu- 
man nature, it occurred to me that the whole 
theme might be more forcibly presented if I were 
to select two or three historic concrete instances 
from the gospels to show that Jesus held this 
faith, not in some weak solution of sentiment, but 
that it was invariably precipitated in concrete 
human situations in life. 





H. C. PHILLIPS 


Note: Stenographic report of an address made at Mil- 
waukee, under the title “Jesus’ Faith in the Divine Pos- 
sibilities of Human Nature.” Mr. Phillips is pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


First of all, it seems to me that Jesus had a 
profound faith in the ability of human beings to 


apprehend spiritual truth, for of course if 
the divine life or divine truth cannot be 


apprehended, it cannot be 
me illustrate this by a concrete situation 
which he once faced. I am referring to the story 
of Jesus and the woman at the well of Samaria. 
As he sat at Jacob’s well, a woman of Samaria 
came to draw water. There are many approaches 
to the story and many lessons that it may teach; 
but is not one of the outstanding lessons, implied 
if not expressed in that story, the faith of Jesus in 
the capacity of that woman to apprehend spiritual 
truth? Think of the woman—no culture, no re- 
finement, no education, and according to the story, 
no moral standards. We would describe her as a 
bad character. Think of what Jesus said to her. 
In a word he gave to her some of the keenest reve- 
lations of truth and the most spiritual of his re- 
ligious concepts. He told her of the “water of 
life.” He said to her some things about God that 
he had not even mentioned to his disciples. He 
said to her, “God is a spirit.”” We are tempted to 
save our finest utterances and our ablest thoughts 
for our largest or most cultured audiences. What 
an example is this of Jesus giving His best to 
human life at its worst! Why? It may be 
that he went on the assumption that the 
brightest lights ought to be lit in the darkest 
places or that the choicest spiritual food should 
be saved for those in greatest hunger. That 
may be true. But is this not also an indication of 
the great faith that Jesus had that his words 
would not be wasted to the winds, but that that 
character, bad as it was, had the capacity for ap- 
prehending truth? . What Jesus saw in her 
was not so much the grossness of her guilt as the 
greatness of her need. For example, a child in 
constant and wilful disobedience to its parents 
plays with fire and is badly burned. What the 
mother sees as she looks at the child is not the 
wrong that the child has done, but the sore fingers 
and inflamed skin that its disobedience has 
brought. Seeing only the child’s wrong the mother 
could condemn. Seeing its need, she tried to help 
it. One is a negative, easy, ethic; the other is posi- 
tive. It is hard. Christ is not the world’s con- 
demner, but the world’s Savior. He sees not sim- 
ply the world’s guilt, but the need which that very 
guilt has brought. The faith of Jesus in the capa- 
city of human nature, even at its worst, to appre- 
hend spiritual truth is based upon the clearness 
with which He saw the immediate and pressing 


imparted. Let 
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needs of human life. A drowning man will catch 
even at a straw, provided he can be convinced that 
he is drowning. It is not to his folly, but to his 
peril that Christ appeals. It is help, not condem- 
nation that Christ offers. Of course, Jesus was 
never thoroughly understood. Even His disciples 
did not understand him. We may believe 
that the disciples of Jesus clung to Him not-be- 
cause they understood Him but because they loved 
Him. Love covers a multitude of sins, even spir- 
itual dullness. 

This, then, is the first avenue of approach along 
which one discovers the faith of Jesus in our di- 
vine possibilities. Only thus can we explain the 
great paradoxes of His thought. Think of some 
of them: “The first shall be last and the last shall 
be first.” “To him that hath shall be given.” “He 
that loseth his life shall find it.” “He that would 
be greatest among you, let him become the servant 
of all.” 

These great truths are not simply academic, 
They appeal not simply to our intellect, but to our 
imagination and insight; indeed to our whole life. 
The very incompleteness of life apart from them 
leads us to them. The faith of Jesus in our ability 
to apprehend them is based upon his consciousness 
of the emptiness of life without them. It is the 
faith that a hungry man when offered food will 
eat, that the defenseless driven by the storm will 
seek shelter, and that those whose deepest needs 
are not met by Jacob’s well will seek the “water 
of life.” 

There is another approach. The faith of Jesus 
in the divine possibilities of human life is shown 
in this other daring way. Jesus believes that spir- 
itual truth, when apprehended, can and does radi- 
cally change human life. It may be a nice question 
for debate as to which is cause and which is effect. 
That is to say, whether it is the apprehension of 
truth that changes human conduct or changed hu- 
man life that apprehends truth. It is the life-long 
debate as to which goes through the barn door 
first, the bullet or the hole. This does not concern 
us. What does concern us is the result. Let me 
illustrate this faith of Jesus by reminding you of 
another concrete situation. I am referring to the 
interview between Jesus and Nicodemus. The dif- 
ference between Nicodemus and the woman of 
Samaria is so great that it is worth nothing. She 
Was a poor peasant. He was the wealthiest man 
in all Jewry, an aristocrat in the finest sense of 
the term. She was an outcast; he one of the most 
respectable and responsible men of his day. She 
had no background of culture or refinement. Nic- 
odemus was called O Didaskolas, the teacher. He 
was one of the intellectual lights of his day. The 
ability of Jesus to meet and minister with equal 
effectiveness to two characters who were literally 
poles apart in their thinking and their needs is 
simply another illustration of the catholicity of his 
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culture, the enormous breadth and versatility of 
his God-like spirit, and the university of his gos- 
pel which even today can encompass all of life. 

The words of Jesus to Nicodemus are tremend- 
ously significant for our thought. This is what 
Jesus said to this educated, wealthy man, ‘‘Nicode- 
mus, ye must be born again. Your whole nature 
can and must be changed.” Can you wonder that 
Nicodemus was stumped? He soliloquizes, “How 
can a man be born when he is old? How can these 
things be?” 

Notice this, that the problem of Nicodemus was 
not a moral one, as in the case of the woman, but 
rather intellectual. He had apprehended the truth 
of Jesus’ teachings. He said to Jesus, “Rabbi: we 
know that thou art a teacher come from God.” 
Nicodemus’ difficulty was that he was willing to 
carry around these truths simply as matters of 
academic interest. He could not see either the 
necessity or the possibility of the Gospel actually 
changing his nature or his conduct. “How can a 
man be born when he is old? How can these 
things be?” Is is necessary and is it possible? 
Is it? 

I hardly think | need to labor the point with a 
group such as this, that to change human nature 
is an absolute necessity. By our very presence at 
this conference we have expressed our interests 
in things outside of ourselves, things of a social 
nature. We want to help change the world. That 
is why we are here, and if it isn’t, we ought not to 
pe here. There is only one thing that will ever 
change the world, and that is changed men. God 
knows we are not lacking in schemes for social and 
international betterment. We have blue prints 
aplenty. What we lack now is men with the cour- 
age and the faith to begin the construction. 

I was speaking to a man recently who is a mem- 
ber of a church. He said he would not send hi 
children to a certain high school because there 
were some Negroes who were students there. How 
hopeless are all schemes for interracial coopera 
tion when we feel like that! That man is nomin- 
ally a Christian; there are vast sections of thi 
kingdom of God which he will never even see unti! 
he is born again. 

Granted the necessity, the other question is, Is 


it possible? How can human nature be made God- 


like? That was Nicodemus’ question, “How 
can a man be born when he is old? How 
can these things be?” I think that this 


question of Nicodemus finds a sympathetic ear in 
our age and generation. We are living in whai 
has been accurately called a scientific age, and th: 
prevailing insistent question of science is the ques- 
tion how. Things hitherto considered far too 
sacred to be questioned are now on the witness- 
stand and are undergoing a cross-examination as 
insistent as it is merciless. We are no longer sat- 
isfied blindly to accept the universe. We are firs’ 
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of all seeking to understand it. We have to be 
shown. All of us here tonight are delegates from 
Missouri in that respect. Our intellectual honest, 
has to be satisfied before our emotional nature 
makes any response. ‘How can these things be?” 


[ wish I had an hour tonight rather than my 
poor little thirty-five minutes which are almost 
gone. Let me just suggest this. I think we ought 
to be guarded against the error of refusing a prod- 
uct simply because we do not fully understand a 
process. I think it is a fact that the truly scientific 
mind realizes that there are some things that musi 
remain mysteries, even in the world of nature, to 
say nothing of the world of spirit. We study 
chemistry, but we cannot comprehend the unseen 
laws which guide the delicate actions and reaction: 
of matters. We eat food, but no man has found 
the point exactly at which food passes from dead 
nourishment into life. We use electricity but its 
true nature still remains a mystery. 


Without, therefore, trying to explain the mys- 
tery of regeneration, let me say that I can see at 
least three distinct steps in the process by which 
the Gospel of Jesus, the life of Jesus, actually 
changes human life. First, Christ changes us by 
helping us to overcome our inertia. He does this 
by revealing to us just what we are. He has the 
supreme power of revealing a life to itself. “He 
stirreth up the people,” said his accusers and no 
individual is ever changed until he is stirred up, 
disturbed. His life disturbs us by showing us 
ust what we are. Furthermore, he shows us 
what we might become. His character not only 
disturb us, it lures us. In him we see what we 
might be, we press toward the mark, the full- 
grown man, the measure of the fullness of the 
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stature of Christ. He reveals to us God, the 
source of His divine nature, and of ours. 

Whether such thoughts entered the mind of 
Christ I do not know. Of one thing I am certain, 
that the faith of Jesus in the possibility of human 
nature being changed was based on this fact, 
namely, that a thing which was morally neces- 
sary was actually possible. He believed in a ra- 
tional world governed by a loving God. If it 
was morally necessary for human nature to be 
changed, then with God it was possible. He be- 
lieved that it was no more impossible for a man 
to be born again than for him to be born at all; 
that God, who had given life, could add to life, 
and that is what regeneration is—more life, 
abundant life. 

The faith of Jesus has been abundantly vin- 
dicated. There is no fact that has a greater ac- 
cumulation of proof than that the Gospel of Jesus 
can and does change human nature, beyond all 
possibilities of prediction. It changed Paul the 
persecutor into Paul the apostle, Augustine the 
sinner into Augustine the saint, Newton the mis- 
creant into Newton the missionary, Jerry Mc- 
Auley the river thief into Jerry McAuley the 
apostle to the lost. What it has done it can do. 
“You can’t change human nature,” is the doleful 
cry of the pessimist. ‘You must change human 
nature,” is the moral imperative of Christ. And 
because it must be, with God it can be. 

There is one other thing that I would suggest. 
Jesus’ faith in our divine possibilities is shown 
first in the fact that we can apprehend spiritual 
truth; second, that truth when apprehended can 
radically change human nature. And now let me 
suggest this other thing. Jesus believes that hu- 
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man nature when changed is capable of endless 
creativity. 

Let me remind you of another concrete situa- 
tion. He was walking one day along the sea- 
shore and saw a fisherman, Peter. He said tc 
him, “Follow me, and I will make you to become 
a fisher of men.” The thing to which Jesus really 
called this man, as history has shown, was to 2 
new task of creative endeavor. 

I have at home the picture of an old tree, the 
“General Sherman.” It is advertised by the Na- 
tional Geographical Society as being the oldest liv- 
ing thing. It antedates the Christian era by 2,000 
years and may live for another 2,000. I know 
some things, however, that will outlive that tree. 
Plato will outlive it; so will Tennyson; so will 
Raphael. After it has fallen the Sistine Madon- 
na will still be inspiring mankind. Beethoven 
will outlive it; The Fifth Symphony will never 
die. Lincoln will outlive it; his thoughts will 
not perish as long as man thinks. 

You see there are two kinds of life. There is 
the life of the tree measured in length of days. 
and the life of man calculated not in length of 
days, but in quality of being. Now that immor- 
tal spirit of creativity which one finds in the 
poet, the artist, the man of genius, Jesus believed 
was possible for all mankind. The divine life is 
always a creative life. Peter the fisherman would 
long since have been forgotten, but Peter, the 
fisher of men, became a creator. He started a 
movement which will outlive the stars. He plant- 
ed a seed which knows no autumn, but an eternal 
spring. 

There is at least one tremendous difference be- 
tween the Old Testament and the New. The key- 
note of the Old Testament is possession. The 
keyword of the New Testament is creation. Yon- 
der across the Jordan was the land of Canaan. 
It was all there. Moses was sent out to possess 
it. Jesus, however, sent His disciples upon a big- 
ger and harder mission than that. They were sent 
out not to possess the world that was, but to cre- 
ate a new world that was not, a new earth where- 
in dwelleth righteousness. 

! have heard our nation described as a nation 
of go-getters. The thing is there, go get it! That’s 
human nature, but a man has not discovered the 
highest function of his personality nor the 
Christ-appointed purpose of his life until he sees 
himself not simply as a possessor of things that 
are, but primarily as the creator of things that 
are not. Christ could easily have possessed the 
world that was. It was freely offered him. 

But he refused it because his creative spirit 
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encompassed a greater task, namely, the creation 
of a world that was not. He called it the king- 
dom of God. He gave up certainty for uncer- 
tainty, safety for adventure, Canaan for the 
Cross. That is always the nature of the divine 
creative life. 

Fellow students, do we share in this creative 
purpose? Have we become so much a part of the 
picture that is that we would rather not mar it 
by changing it? Have we grown so accustomed 
to war, to unjust racial discrimination, to social 
injustice, to industrial strife, to the misrepresen- 
tation of truth, that we see in such things sim- 
ply the inevitable rather than the redeemable’ 
“Greater works than these shall ye do.” Such 
was the faith of Jesus. 

You see there are two sides to this picture, a 


subjective and an_ objective. The climax 
of Jesus’ faith in the divine possibilities 
of human nature is His confidence in the 


kingdom of God, an objective reality for whic! 
He died. The very fact that this is an ob- 
jective fact appeals to us. We can in a 
sense see it. It challenges us. Our first impulse 
is to roll up our sleeves and go right to it. But 
that is not an effective way. It cometh not with 
observation. The disciples tried that way and 
were rebuked. The divine kingdom must b 
brought by divine methods, and this is the divin 
method, that the objective reality must come not 
by working from without in, but from within out. 

Jesus believed that the new order of outward 
being was but the necessary consequence of the 
new order of inward being. Neither the woman 
nor Nicodemus could have had a share in the cre- 
ating of this objective reality without subjectiv 
ly apprehending spiritual truth and _ being 
changed by its apprehension. The objectiv 
event will be brought to pass only by its subjec- 
tive attainment; the experience of the kingdom 
within must precede the condition of the king- 
dom without. “The kingdom of heaven is withi 
you.” 

This, then, in part is the confidence that Jesus 
has reposed in us and his hopes for us. His faith 
reveals not only the ultimate wisdom of a perfect 
teacher, but the love of a perfect brother. It is 
the faith that we may all become sons of God. 

The presence of twenty-five hundred students 
in Mliwaukee seeking the resources of the lif 
of Christ for our day is splendid evidence of th 
fact that the faith of Jesus in us is founded in 
reality and will not permanently be frustrated, 
that it is not an illusion, but has an enduring 
basis in reality. Although the night is dark, the 
day will break. 
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Our World’s Denial of God 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


T is not easy to be- 
lieve in a_ loving 
God in a universe 
so full, let us say, 
of lice and lions, so 
full of evil. It is not easy to 

believe in a moral God in a 
universe that seems to be or- 

dered by such inexorable laws. 

It never has been easy; it is 
a little more difficult now that 
science has revealed cause and 

effect so intimately connected that we wonder 
where the place is for the intervention of a free 
intelligence. It isn’t easy, but it isn’t impossible, 
and as philosophy begins to gather up the frag- 
ments of science it proves to us that the deter- 
minism, under the shadow of which most of us 
are living, is to a certain extent only the way that 

outraged truth has of avenging itself, and that il 
is not now impossible and never will be impossible 
to believe that at the heart of the universe there 
is freedom and therefore gocdness and therefore 
personality. 
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The Real Enemy 


But the real enemy of religion never has been 
skepticism; the real enemy of religion is cynicism. 
Our real difficulties are not intellectual difficulties 
but moral difficulties. The question is not whether 
God is intellectually worthy of us, but whether 
we are morally worthy of God. The question is 
not whether we can harmonize the concept of a 
loving God with a ruthless nature, but wnether 
we can harmonize the concept of a loving God 
with a sort of ruthless civilization which we have 
built. For it is not possible to believe that per- 
sonality is at the heart of things if we do not 
believe in personality. It is not possible to be- 
lieve that goodness is at the heart of things if 
we do not strive after goodness, if we believe 
that the ethical life is both impossible and unnec 
essary. The unbelief of our day is not the un- 
belief of skepticism, but of cynicism, and comes 
on the whole out of a civilization which outrages 
personality by its machinery and which has in 
general given up any faith in an ethical life. 

I suppose that no civilization has ever been al- 
together ethical. Some civilizations, I think, have 
aspired more diligently than ours to the ethical 
ideal. But never has there been a civilization in 
NOTE: 
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This is a stenographic report of Milwaukee ad- 


which the unethical nature of society has been re- 
vealed so obviously as in ours. So we find that our 
faith in goodness and in personality is again dis- 
sipated by the facts of the world in which we live, 
which we make, and of which we are a part. 


Why Unethical? 


Our civilization is unethical partly because it is 
puritan. Puritanism developed a frantic type of 
morality in the simple relationships of life only 
to let life in its complex relationships go to hell. 

Our civilization is unethical partly because it 
is complex, as Mr. Tawney has well observed. It 
was too complex for the old, ethical concepts, and 
man in the period of transition did not have the 
intellectual energy to build new ethical restraints, 
so civilization just took its own unguided course 
and we developed the nice theory in the nineteenth 
century that an ethical life or society was not 
only impossible, but unnecessary ; that if you could 
balance the selfishness of one man against that of 
another, the selfishness of one nation against the 
selfishness of another, you would come out all 
right in the end. 

The saints of the day when civilization was be- 
coming complex met, as Mr. Tawney says, each 
new complexity with a righteous fury and an in- 
sistence that this was a new strategem of mam- 
mon, but they were rendered incapable, by their 
very fury, to think sanely and coolly upon the 
ethical problems of life and so they failed in those 
tasks which require a slow ethical intelligence as 
much as religious enthusiasm. 

Our civilization is unethical partly because it 
is a product of sentimentality, of romanticism, 
which effaced ethical distinctions and launched 
mankind upon a sea of sentimentality. It is an 
interesting fact that this romantic period which 
ushered in our modern civilization began with a 
sentimental aspiration for liberty, equality and 
fraternity, and ended with the imperialism of Na- 
poleon; and Napoleon is still to this day to a cer- 
tain extent the symbol and the patron saint of 
western civilization. 

Whatever the reasons may be (and these may 
not be all the reasons) we are living in an essen- 
tially unethical society, a society which does not 
believe that finally men can be ethical in their 
dominant attitudes, which has no greater hope 
than that they may develop privat2 and petty de- 
cencies which may be a thin facade behind which 
they can hide the brutalities of life. We are just 
wise enough to destroy the facade again and again 
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and see the brute facts of life behind it; that is 
why our faith is periodically dissipated. 


Barriers to Fellowship 


One might say that modern religion, that any 
kind of decent aspiration for fellowship with God, 
has four enemies: First, the cynicism of the 
strong man who laughs at all moral law and takes 
what he can get—the Nietzschean. Perhaps it 
would be better to say the Menckian, who is a 
kind of second-rate Nietzschean, who hasn’t even 
the virtue of perverted idealism, which the 
Nietzschean has. Then there is the cynicism of 
the weak man or the suffering man who, because 
of his suffering, has lost all confidence in any 
ethical basis of life and wants to be redeemed by 
a new kind of strategy of hate—communism. 
There is the cynicism of the detached observer, 
of the man in the academic chair who looks at all 
this and insists that man is no more than a sub- 
limated animal. And finally there is the hypocrisy, 
sometimes unconscious, of the strong man who is 
a part of this whole game but doesn’t know it, 
and who hides the essential brutality of his life 
by a pious phrase or even by a pious experience. 


Animal Simplicity Not Possible 


Whenever you surrender confidence in the pos- 
sibility of an ethical life, the possibility of ap- 
proaching God through goodness, through a mora! 
experience, of climbing the steep ascent to heaven 
by peril, toil and pain, you will have to organize 
your life upon some kind of a basis, you will have 
to center it in some kind of an obsession. If you 
will not worship God in goodness, you will prob- 
ably worship some incidental functio: or process 
of your life. We human beings don’t happen to 
be as simple as animals are. Bovine serenity is 
a heaven that is closed to us. We have to assem- 
ble our parts, and as we assemble them it is in- 
evitable that we should sometimes center our life 
around some casual function, around some inci- 
dental passion which has its proper place but 
does not belong on the top. When you look at 
modern civilization you will find that that is what 
we have been doing, integrating individual per- 
sonality and society itself around some of these 
concepts and ideas and functions. 

First of all, our religion is a religion of power. 
We cannot see God because we worship power. 
That curious sense of frustration that every man 
has coming out of his confusion and which, prop- 
erly led, leads to repentance—that curious sense 
of frustration that every modern man has, he 
overcomes by grasping more power and saying, 
“See how big I am!” Primitive man picked up 
a stick and said, ““Now admire me!’”’ When mod- 
ern man suffers a loss of self-esteem, he buys a 
bigger car and “steps on it.” That picture of a 
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man sitting in a car and “stepping on it” is the 
picture of modern civilization, by the way—and 
one must add that the man is slightly intoxicated, 
which is not a cute reference to the violation of 
the Volstead Act, for his intoxication is some- 
thing profounder than that. Modern civilization 
is a man slightly intoxicated, driving a high- 
powered car, usually running over somebody. 

We worship physical power for its own sake. 
In my city they have just announced that we are 
going to have the highest building in the world, 
eighty-five floors. Forty of these floors are going 
to be devoted to a garage, and all of it is going 
to be done in the finest Gothic architecture. That 
again is a picture of modern civilization—eighty- 
five floors, Titanism; forty floors for the garage, 
as Aristophanes would say, the worship of the 
great god Whirl. And the Gothic architecture! 
—modern civilization preening itself with stand- 
ards of another age that it did not develop and 
cannot altogether understand. 


We Love Privilege 


We not only worship power for its own sake; 
but for the sake of enslaving our fellows. The 
trouble with the average man, even with the 
righteous man, is that he does not understand 
what Bossuet has called the prodigious malignity 
of the human soul, how far we will go to live off 
of other people. Almost all of us are a part of a 
system of mutual exploitation that works fairly 
well, and particularly so in America, partly be- 
cause there is so much wealth that everybody 
gets a little; and if we outrage personality by 
this mutual exploitation, we compensate people 
by bestowing upon them the dubious blessings of 


a radio or an automobile. We live off of 
other people. We live off of them because 
we want. special privileges—at their ex- 


pense, and we live off of them because we love 
the sense of power. On the whole, I think it is 
the masculine soul that wants the power and the 
feminine soul that wants the privilege that comes 
from power. It is a kind of parasitism that is 
a part of human life and that destroys religion 
For however authentic the religious emotion maj) 
be, if there is any kind of critical intelligence in 
the world anywhere, somebody is bound to dis- 
cover that you cannot love God if you do not 
love your fellow men and that you cannot love 
your fellow men if you hold them in your grasp 
without their consent. You can’t love a man who 
is in your power. The best you can do is to pity 
him, which is a kind of compound between love 
and contempt. And because we cannot love, we 
do not know God. We have not realized suf- 
ficiently that our faith must be relevant to our 
moral experience and that finally a_ civilization 
which is built upon the worship of power will de- 
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stroy our faith, the faith of the man who suf- 
fers because of us, and even the faith of the de- 
tached observer. 

This is a civilization which when it is over- 
come by this sense of frustration grasps not only 
for power but for physical comfort. It sublimates 
its body not only by making it larger but by pil- 
lowing it in down and scenting it with perfume 
and making physical life as easy as possible. We 
are exhausting every ingenuity of the American 
mind—for in this respect America again is west- 
ern civilization raised to the nth degree—we ex- 
haust the ingenuity of the mind in order to make 
life physically more comfortable. We are ob- 
sessed with physical things. They add to our 
self-respect, which we are always losing because 
of the moral confusion of our lives. He haven’t 
an idea as a civilization or as a generation of 
what is meant by that admonition, ‘Take heed, 
and beware of covetousness, for a man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of things which he 
possesseth.” Perhaps it is nicely illustrated by 
the fact that the American people are at the pres- 
ent time $5,000,000,000 in debt. They have mort- 
gaged their future to the extent of $5,000,000,000 
that they may possess things for which they can- 
not pay immediately. You know the slogan, “A 
dollar down, and a dollar the rest of your life.” 


Incidentals Become Central 


Sex worship is a part of this worship of the 
sensual, of the incidental things in life. Isn’t it 
an interesting fact that a civilization which 
imagines itself emancipated from the worship of 
God should fall into this new and yet old kind 
of worship with every moving picture theater a 
shrine and with a phallic symbol too; every 
chance movie actor perhaps a Rudolph Valen- 
tino, the symbol? It is because we can’t center 
our life upon an ethical principle that we fall 
inevitably into the terrible perdition of centering 
it upon some incidental function. 

This is a civilization which worships not only 
power and comfort, but which has made supreme 
the worship of its group. Nationalism is really 
finally the religion of modern man—and it is 
based on the discovery that it is difficult to be 
ethical and that the easiest way out is to com- 
pound all of our unethical conduct and delegate 
our vices to the largest possible group. 


Patriotism is a high form of altruism. ‘God 
gave all men all the earth to love, but since our 
hearts are small, ordained one spot should prove 
beloved over all.” Patriotism is a high form of 
altruism. It is even a religion at the shrine of 
which all of us can worship, but nationalism is a 
cult which insists that a group never has to be 
ethical, that because you are ethical toward the 
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group the group is absolved from responsibility 
for ethical conduct. Nationalism is at once the 
religion and the curse of modern civilization, and 
that does not mean only nationalism in the nar- 
row sense; that means the unethical conduct of 
all groups; the unethical conduct of the class 
group is as bad as the unethical conduct of the 
race group. Sometimes it seems to me as if west- 
ern civilization had only two religions, nationalism 
and communism, and Christianity were existing 
only by virtue of a covert or overt connivance with 
nationalism. 


Pious Dollars 


Look at our own country ; we are all good people 
in America. I don’t suppose there is any nation as 
pious as we are, and yet I ask you whether there 
is one single consideration that at the present time 
is determining America’s attitude toward the 
world except the fact that we are rich and that 
Europe is poor; that the world needs us and that 
we don’t need the world. Just a week ago forty 
Columbia professors gave out a statement in re- 
gard to the war debts, a very closely reasoned 
statement, which incidentally suggests the kind 
of service which professors ought to be rendering 
public opinion. The newspapers commented upon 
it, and this is the report we received from Wash- 
ington: “According to one of the most important 
administration advisers, reduction or cancellation 
of debts will never come except public sentiment 
favors it, and public sentiment will not so form 
unless it is apparent that the payment of debts 
may injure American trade.” That is the gospel, 
not of America, but of modern civilization. I am 
reminded of the words of Henry Adams in The 
Education of Henry Adams. “As I look at men in 
their mass action, I am convinced that they are al- 
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ways prompted not by conscience but by interests, 
and I have come to the conclusion that morality is 
always a private and a costly luxury.” 

It so happens that private morality is not the 
sphere in which we are living today. We see the 
whole world, and the whole world sees us in our 
relationships, and even if we built up the most 
marvelous technique of self-deception, we can’t 
finally hide it from ourselves if we are trying as 
nations to live off of one another. In that kind of 
a world what is more inevitable than that people 
should be cynical, particularly when the unethical 
national group has more power than it ever had 
before? We have enough power so that we can 
step on China; we have enough power so that we 
can grab oil in Persia; we have the power and the 
immoral intention as groups, all groups. There are 
none of us who are virtuous in that respect. 

You see, finally, we cannot know God if we will 
not make a desperate attempt in all human rela- 
tionships to put our life upon an ethical basis, 
which is nothing else than what Jesus said in the 
words, “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” I do not say that it is impossible 
to believe in God when you live in a civilization 
like ours. I say that the price of believing in God 
is to detach yourself as much as possible from that 
kind of a civilization and to develop an ethical in- 
telligence which makes moral action possible in all 
human relationships. 


Good Will Not Enough 


Good will is not enough to develop an ethical life 
in this complex world. We have to go through the 
tortuous process of thinking our way through the 
complexities. If we have developed that critical- 
mindedness which so easily issues in cynicism, we 
must, on the other hand, develop again a simple- 
mindedness which knows how to hope and believe 
in defiance of some immediate evidences; to hope 
that bad people may yet be good, and that the 
kingdom of God, though always defeated, will al- 
ways be victorious ultimately. In the college world 
do you know that Christianity is always being 
born because you are intelligent enough to be 
ethical, and Christianity is always dying because 
too much sophistication accompanies intelligence. 

Jesus put that wonderfully into two little stories 
that were, I think, put in juxtaposition by an 
insight of the gospel writer, rather than by the 
incidents themselves. One man came to Jesus and 
said, “Master, I will follow you wherever you go.” 
Jesus replied, “You don’t know what that means. 
You have not thought your way through the prob- 
lem of the Christian life. The foxes have holes 
and the birds of the air have nests but the Son 
of man hath not where to lay his head. You don’t 
know what the Christian life means.” Another 
man came and said, “Master, I will follow you, 
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but first let me bury my father. I have certain 
family loyalties. There is a conflict of loyalties 
and I want to satisfy the smaller loyalty first.’’ 
And Jesus said, in effect, “There are always so 
many excellent reasons for doing less than the best 
when you think about it.” To the one man he 
said, “You will be a better Christian if you think 
a little more,” and to the other one, “You will be 
a better Christian if you think a little less.” 

“Blessed are the poor in spirit, blessed are the 
simple-minded, for theirs is the Kingdom of God.” 
We need a critical intelligence, we need simple- 
mindedness, but finally we need courage to de- 
tach ourselves from this world. 


A New Goal Needed 


The student generation that preceded us re- 
ceived its spiritual power from the great adven- 
ture of foreign missions. It was willing to expa- 
triate itself from America in order to build th» 
kingdom of God in the far ends of the earth. | 
would not have its work undone; we cannot re- 
treat from the lines that it has established. |! 
glory in the mission enterprise in foreign lands 
and I glory in the by-product of the foreign mis- 
sionary enterprise which is the Christianizing of 
the Christian world as well as of the non-Chris- 
tian. But the student generation before us has 
simply set us a new task. Our business is no 
longer merely to Christianize the nominally non- 
Christian world but to Christianize the world 
which is nominally Christian. Western civiliza- 
tion, you see, has become a missionary territory, 
and it is our business to expatriate ourselves not 
only from America but from the world and to 
learn again what those simple words mean, “Be 
ye not conformed to this world, but be ye rather 
transformed by the renewing of your mind.” The 
price that we will have to pay for knowing God is 
to disassociate ourselves from that part of the 
world of man which is only a projection of the 
world of nature. Part of this world that we have 
been idealizing is nothing but the world of nature. 
We have prided ourselves upon conquering na- 
ture. What we did was to arm nature—the nature 
in us, and as we discover that this world of man is 
just a part of nature and that some of its historic 
incidents are just the fight of herds, one with an- 
other, we realize that the price that we pay for 
fellowship with a good God is complete disassocia- 
tion from that kind of a world. Of course, that 
means the Cross. 

The slogan of the preceding generation of stud- 
ents was “The evangelization of the world in this 
generation.” I do not say that this new slogan 
was not also theirs, but in a particular sense our 
slogan must be, “If any man would come after 
me, let him deny himself, take up his cross and 
follow me.” 
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Caught by the Reporter 


Milwaukee Thrills 


HREE things have thrilled me here at Mil- 
waukee. First, the theme that brought 
CRD) twenty-five hundred of us here. Second, 

Milwaukee has been a conference and not 
a convention—to have had the chance to talk with 
the man from Europe and to sense the situation of 
the European students, and again to talk with the 
man from Wisconsin and people from all parts of 
the earth—these things have made,me feel that 
Milwaukee has been a conference. Third, I have 
been thrilled to know that there is a relation be- 
tween quite a new psychology I have been learn- 
ing in school and the kind of personal religious ex- 
periences that I have had all the days of my life. 

These things have pushed me on to do four 
things about it all. First of all, I want to face 
Florence Adams as she really is, and this means 
that God is an impartial Father, that I cannot hate 
the man who lives in a hovel, because he is my 
brother, and I cannot hate the man who refuses to 
let me eat in his café, because he is my brother, 
too, and I cannot live except I live spiritually. 

Believing these things, I find I want to do some- 
thing else; I want to extend my world. I want to 
know Chinese students, I want to know Japanese 
students, I want to know students from all parts 
of the world; I want to do this by contact, I want 
to do this by reading about them. 

Next, I want to discover what Jesus is like. I 
do not feel that I have known for myself that 
Jesus is a man of love, and I feel that I am forced 
back to find what men know about his life and to 
read what men still write in their own lives about 
him. 

Next, | want to make use of the resources of 
Jesus that I have already known. One of those is 
prayer. Danger to my own personal wants has al- 
Ways made me pray, and somehow I have never 
felt greater danger than now when I seem to face 
a choice of whether I commit myself to the per- 
sonality of Jesus and possibly to the world with 
which I am in touch. But there is another motive 
that makes me pray, and that motive is that for 
some reason I can face some things by myself, but 
when I have to face the many difficult things that 
confront me in the things we have been talking 
about, I feel I must talk with Jesus. 

I have not gotten all the things at this confer- 
ence that I wanted; I don’t think any one has. Just 
the other morning, after Mr. Johnson spoke, I sat 
in the baleony and waited for you to express your- 
selves one way or another about the matter of 
race. But you didn’t, and I am not disappointed. 


I am very happy, because I have a sort of trust in 
God, and that trust in God gives me a trust in you. 

Last night at midnight we heard the old year 
blown out and the new year blown in. Today Mil- 
waukee’s International Student Conference is 
being blown up—it is closing. But just as I was 
sure last night that there was no break in the pro- 
cess of time, just so sure am I that there will be 
no break in your search after truth and knowing 
God. 


FLORENCE ADAMS. 


An Unknown Disciple 


In the last day’s general discussion a student 
who did not reveal his name made the following 
statement: 


EFORE I came to Milwaukee I was very 
much disgusted to see America forming 
an imperialistic program in her economic 
life. After this conference my impres- 
sion is changed. A new hope has sprung up with- 
in me when I look at the three thousand represen- 
tatives of the young people in the world. I know 
now that my impression of America was not the 
real America; and I know that the American stud- 
ents in this conference will be the leaders of 
America tomorrow and that we foreigners are 
looking forward to the bright day when we can 
make the world the best place to live in. If Jesus 
Christ, without a man at his side, won the world, 
why can’t we, who are three thousand strong, do 
it? 

] trust that when we go back to our respective 
campuses we will begin the real Christian life that 
we proclaim ourselves to be followers of and that 
on our respective campuses we can sit beside a 
man of a different color and yet not know he is of 
that color; know that what interests him interests 
us and what hurts him hurts us. I trust that the 
American students here will live up to their faith 
and to their word in calling themselves the follow- 
ers of that greatest man the world has ever pro- 
duced, Jesus Christ. 
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Student 


The Intercollegian 


Opinion 


THE NATIONAL STUDENT CONFERENCE PUTS ITSELF ON RECORD 


OT by resolutions but by acts is the new 

world to be built. Delegates at Milwau- 
ED kee were realists. They recognized by 

an overwhelming majority vote that 
resolutions made in a conference often seemingly 
paralize the motor nerves. The assurance that 
in a fine-sounding phrase the deed itself is done 
has in many instances proved an anesthetic to 
accomplishment. One delegate pointed out how 
strange it would be to find, following the Sermon 
on the Mount, a chapter on the Resolutions of the 
Disciples! The conference, however, did insist on 
a poll of opinion on several vital issues, so that 
they and the world at large might know the mind 
of this most representative body of students. The 
following paragraphs indicate the propositions 
and the numbers voting on each: 

WAR: 

1. I will not support any war. (327) 

2. Iam ready to support some wars but not 
others. (740) 

3. 1 will support any war that is declared by 
by the authority of my country. (95) 

1. I am not ready to commit myself. (356) 

RACE: 

1. I am willing to give to the members of 
every race the same opportunities that | 
have. (Almost unanimous) 

2. Regarding some races as inherently in- 

ferior to my own, I favor keeping them 

in their places. (11 in favor) 

3. On my campus I will deny to no one of 
any race any privilege that I claim for 
myself. (681) 

1. I am not ready to commit myself. 

THE ECONOMIC ORDER: 

1. While recognizing that there are certain 
evils in the present capitalistic system, 
we believe that the system as a whole is 
satisfactory and in accordance with the 
principles of Jesus. (38) 

2. We believe that the present competitive 
economic order based on production for 
profit rather than production for use is 
wrong. (800) 

3. We believe in order to help transform this 
wrong economic order, all students should 
do all in their power to strengthen and 
improve the American organized labor 
movement. (385) 

1. We believe that the present economic or- 
der should be displaced by a cooperative 
distributive system and a method of pro- 





(35) 


duction in which the workers themselves 
share in the control. (592) 

5. While recognizing certain evils in the poli- 
cies of the Communists who are trying to 
change our economic order, we believe on 
the whole these policies are more satisfac- 
tory than the present economic system and 
are nearer to the ideals of Jesus. (57) 


LABORATORY METHODS AND FREE SPEECH: 


We recommend the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

That we, conscious of the limitations of ow 
knowledge upon the great questions of this con 
ference, ask our colleges and universities to pro- 
vide better opportunities to learn the facts cor 
cerning our international relations, the causes 
and the cure of war, the human factor in in 
dustry, the causes of discontent, and the prob 
lems of religion in the modern world. We ask 
also for opportunity to hear upon our campuses 
the expression of sincere opinion by speakers 
chosen by the students. ( Adopted) 
We recommend that the following be voted 
on by the conference as an expression of 
opinion for the C. C. A.: 

In view of the fact that a larger number of stu- 
dents have found the trips of social and indus- 
trial investigation to be of great value as a new 
supplement to the conference method of finding 
God, we would like to go on record as favoring 
this experiment for future conferences of the 
student movement, and recommend the following 

1. That a larger place be given in the cor 

ference program for these trips of seeing actu: 
life situations so that more students can pa 
ticipate. 

2. That some consideration be given to the 
city in which the conference is to be held, to 
make sure that it is an admirable p!ace for social 
and industrial investigations. (Adopted) 

AND THE NEWSPAPERS: 
We appreciate greatly the reports that 
have appeared in some of the newspapers, 
but we deplore the outrageous and libel- 
ous attacks that have been made upon 
some of our ablest and most Christian 
leaders, as well as the total failure of cer- 
tain papers to understand the true import 
of this conference. ( Adopted) 


TO THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS: 
We recommend that the Council of Chris- 
tian Associations appoint a committee of 
students to carry to the President and 
Congress the sentiment of this conference 
upon the public questions as expressed and 
voted upon finally. ( Adopted) 
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Various Slants 


Milwaukee and the Church 


HE National Student Conference has a 
message for the Church. It is this—de- 
votion to Jesus Christ is the essence of 
Christian discipleship. Neither creeds nor 
doctrines nor church forms nor sacraments are of 
paramount significance. None of these things can 
serve as the cornerstone for the building of an en- 
during Christian world order. Loyalty to Jesus 
is no alpha and omega of Christianity. This loyal- 
ty may express itself, and very often does, in a 
preferential regard for certain intellectual and 
doctrinal formulas, or in certain ministrations of 
the sacraments—but these forms and _ prac- 
tices are not to be identified, as they often 
are, with religion itself. If the Christian Church 
will address itself to those spiritual realities for 
which Christ died, then students will invest their 
lives in its service. If, on the other hand, the 
Church insists on splitting hairs over fundamen- 
talism and modernism, and goes on quarrelling 
everlastingly about “the apostolic succes- 
sion,” “the laying on of hands,” and a 
dozen or more other matters that have no vital re- 
lationship to the living issues of the present hour, 
then the Church will have to get along without the 
sympathy or the cooperation of these young 
people. 





I was tremendously impressed at Milwaukee 
with the wistful yearning of these undergraduates 
for eternal reality. Their passion for international 
fellowship, their concern for racial equality, for 
industrial justice, their high regard for the ethical 
and social standards of Jesus, and, finally, their 
eagerness for enlistment in a new and nobler cru- 
sade for the enthronement of Christianity in the 
life of the world; these were the things that 
gripped me. If the Church can be made to serve 
these ends there will flow into it the new blood o1 
this ever increasing army of youth, and with this 
added strength the progress of the Kingdom of 
God will be assured. 

The message of the National Student Confer- 
ence to the Church is twofold. First: the church 
must, with the least possible delay, provide these 
young people with a more adequate body of lit- 
erature and text-book material for discussion 
groups, touching upon the themes included on the 
Milwaukee agenda. At the present time very little 
if anything is being done to meet this need. As 
a consequence undergraduates who are interested 
in the Church must either accept the literature 
prepared for the non-academic group of young 
people or look elsewhere for discussion and study 
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material. This is not as it should be. Second: 
the Church must strengthen its interdenomina- 
tional approach to student groups. These young 
people are not interested in denominationalism as 
such. They will not invest their lives for the 
world-wide expansion of any particular “ism.” It 
may be impossible, for many years to come, to do 
away with the divisions within Protestantism. In 
the meantime, however, the leaders of the Church 
must, if these Milwaukee young people are to be 
won to its standards, evidence such a spirit of mu- 
tual regard and tolerance for each other’s views 
as will make the ultimate accomplishment of 
church union less remote. 

That the Church of Jesus Christ is the only in- 
stitution now in existence capable of translating 
the ideals of Milwaukee into the every day living 
of men and of nations, is obvious. This does not 
mean that the Church can rest on its oars, with a 
comfortable sense of its own self-security. It 
means, however, that if the Church will divest it- 
self of every material encumbrance and strike ou¢ 
boldly and prophetically for the things of God, it 
may count upon the unstinted devotion and faith- 
ful cooperation of the undergraduate body of our 
American colleges and universities. 

WALTER W. VAN KIRK. 

Federal Council of Churches. 


An “Old-Timer’s” Impressions 


4] course there were a number of super- 
ficial observations that quickly suggested 
themselves. “John R.’”’ would never have 
allowed speakers so to wander about the 
platform, with consequent varying degree of vocal 
intelligibility to the audience. And the propor- 
tion of congenital late-comers among present-day 
students seemed quite as large as twenty years 
ago. Nor was the altogether laudable emphasis 
on student initiative without its humorous side- 
lights. I overheard a weary-looking but resigned 
undergraduate say to an older companion, appar- 
ently a secretary, about six o’clock one evening, 
“Well, what is this next meeting I’m supposed to 
go to?” “That’s the World’s Student Christian 
Federation group.” ‘“‘Why do I have to go to it?” 
“Because you are one of its representatives in 
our region.” “Oh, am I? All right then, I'll go.” 

The search for personal religion impressed me 
deeply. It seemed the “spear-head” of the ap- 
proach to all the problems discussed, much as did 
one’s personal relationship to the missionary chal- 
lenge at Nashville twenty years ago. Approached 














with some fear and trembling and many ques- 
tions, light—dependable and reassuring—broke 
before the end. Unquestionably the services of 
corporate worship were of great value in this con- 
nection, periods of refreshment far more grati- 
fying than the “devotions” that consist mainly of 
speeches. Adequate, without being obtrusive, 
was the choir. 

Freedom from center to circumference. At In- 
dianapolis I felt that there were points of view 
struggling to make themselves heard but that 
somebody behind the scenes was “sitting on the 
lid.” Since people remain human, I suppose there 
may at Milwaukee also have been a few little 
tussles behind the scenes, but they must have 
been of a different sort. I felt that the channels 
were open for any point of view, without repres- 
sion, and as a most natural consequence nobody 
wanted to fight, for there were much more inter- 
esting things to do. 

The “platform” was inspiring and was unim- 
peded by that professional etiquette which among 
more formal bodies makes it necessary to see that 
no denominational or other similar group has its 
feelings hurt through not being “recognized.” 

I came away feeling as young as any of them, 
and I suppose one is bound to think a conference 
successful which has that effect! 

FRANK V. SLACK. 


A Conference “Fan” 


Being worthy, as I am, of the title “Conference 
and Convention Fan’’—albeit to be such is simply 
to walk in the path of office and duty—I may ven- 
ture a bromide in respect to this conference. It 
is, that the fact of the conference is the most im- 
portant thing about it. I am in a position to know 
with some exactness the degree to which it was 
student-made, and twenty-five hundred young 
people from all over the country gathered in one 
place for a conference on religion is a more stimu 
lating fact to me than are even the manners and 
elements of the conference which they planned 
and conducted. 

Students are apt to impress a lay observer as 
being a trifle over-conscious of their studenthood. 
I happen to have been a member a few weeks ago 
of a group made up for the most part of women 
working in industries. They too represented vari- 
ous parts of the country. I seemed to notice that 
their secretarial comrades-in-service now and then 
had to remind them, or thought they had, of their 
status as working women. They so easily slipped 
back from their human as distinguished from their 
professional attitude to the subject in question. 
This self-consciousness of students as students is 
at once the strength and the weakness of such a 
conference. It acts like a microscope to magnify 
some things, only by the same act to shut so much 
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out from their view that seemed to an older per- 
son to have bearing. 

One can’t in a few paragraphs comment on the 
program in detail. The feast that was spread was 
not meant, evidently, to be partaken of in its en- 
tirety by any one person. Some mental and spirit- 
ual confusion must have ensued had one done so, 
at least when the pleasures of taste were over and 
digestion had set in. I found the morning discus. 
sion groups into which I strayed rather disap- 
pointing; the afternoon ones very evidently re- 
sponding to the felt needs of those who attended. 

As for the administration of this big project, it 
is difficult for me to speak with restraint. It was 
done so well, was withal so fresh and spontaneous 
in all the parti-colored process of the whole, that 
an old stager admires and feels welling up in her 
heart a very river of affection for these young 
people, so much do they refresh her hopes for the 
future. 

est of all—it was not only a Conference on Re- 
ligion—it was a religious conference. Whoever 
may or may not have come, with great reverence, 
I can say, God came, and abode with us. 
MABEL CRATTY 


Milwaukee Afternoons 


HE zest with which the students at Mil- 
waukee entered voluntarily into the rich 
and varied features of the afternoons was 
exceedingly refreshing. The pilgrimages, 

under the leadership of Jerome Davis, to factories 
and civic institutions, were very popular, attract- 
ing between four and five hundred students every 
time the chance was offered, showing their eag- 
erness to take advantage of every opportunity to 
learn more about industrial conditions. At the 
same time an equal number was listening to Glenn 
Clark as he unfolded the nature and possibilities 
of prayer; a large group was discussing religious 
perplexities with Professor Tweedy, and other 
groups were talking intimately with the plat- 
form speakers to get further light on the subjects 
they had discussed. 

The friendliness of the International Room was 
a delightful demonstration of the possibilities of 
world fellowship. Here the one hundred and fifty 
foreign delegates from thirty nationalities met 
with their American friends, entertained them 
with music, and had pleasant conversation over 
the tea cups. Many students declared that this 
room had been a revelation to them. 

The pageant-service, based on the prayers of 
various religions, was an exquisite production. 
Though the students who took part in it had only 
two days for rehearsals, they entered so perfect- 
ly into the spirit of the pageant, and showed so 
much reverence through it all, that the total ef- 
fect was very impressive. The results thus ob- 
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ained, and the beauty of the settings in spite of 
their simplicity, testify eloquently to the genius 
of the author and director, Miss Era Betzner. 

In the exhibit room not only were there booths 
presenting different aspects of the work of the 
Associations, but a number of organizations which 
cooperate with the student movement also had 
exhibits, thereby greatly enhancing the total 
ducational value. The book display was very 
effective, and the serious earnestness of the 
delegates was shown by the large number of 
books they bought. 

The slides shown for ten minutes at the open- 
ing of each evening session were a novel feature. 
They served to interpret the purpose of the con- 
ference and its progress from day to day, sum- 
ming up what had gone before, and starting off 
the new cycle, by means of pictures and cartoons, 
by quotations from speakers and students, and by 
poems from members of the conference and 
others. 

The success of these features indicates the wis- 
dom of providing for a wide range of interests 
and of using not only the spoken word, but also 
pageantry and music and pictures and pilgrim- 
ages and living demonstrations of international 
goodwill, so that every temperament will find 
something to satisfy its needs. 

CHARLES H. CORBETT. 


Incomplete Aspects of Milwaukee 


DISTINCT contribution both to the at- 
mosphere and the achievements of Mil- 
waukee was made by successful experi- 
ments in corporate worship. The pam- 
phlet which had been circulated, the thoughtfully 
daring first service of worship, the “sweetly 
solemn thought” voiced by the choir in haunting 
refrains, the reassuring humanness of the mystic 
who several times directed our devotions, the 
students’ readiness to explore the new ways 
opened to them here—these made worship part 
and parcel of Milwaukee’s conferring. 

The combination of discussion groups where one 
could say what he must and of forums where one 
might get what one wanted, saved all from much 
restlessness. While the discussion groups were 
not in every case dynamos (they seemed to me in 
fact rather less useful than the forums), they 
served at least to measure the current that was 
flowing. Some of the groups hardly got under 
way before the second cycle. This was, I think, 
due partly to the fact that the addresses of the 
first cycle had not yet sunk in, and partly to the 
fact that American students still discuss more 
readily what is concrete and tangible. At the 
Same time, they are becoming more discriminat- 
ing, more subtle, less ready to state a problem as 
merely two alternatives. Vastly more students 








THE QUEST FOR TRUTH 
The pageant was a high point in the program 


than formerly are willing to be counted in one of 
several classes on the issues presented, rather 
than voting yes or no on a resolution. This is en- 
couraging insofar as it seems to indicate a de- 
crease of superficial thinking. Let us hope that 
it does not presage an over-intellectualization, 
and the disappearance of our characteristic abil- 
ity to cooperate at any point of agreement. 

Throughout the conference there were evident 
certain contrasts, or tensions. One of these is be- 
tween social and individual religion. American 
students of today, as represented at Milwaukee 
can not by any means be said to have achieved 
a synthesis here. Yet they are far less con- 
scious of strain at this point than many members 
of the student Christian movement in Europe. 

A greater tension is that which exists between 
the intellectual and the experimental, and I am 
not sure that it was lessened by the Milwaukee 
conference. Many have gone away, as they came, 
holding with one hand to their faith in the meth- 
ods and spirit of science, and with the other to 
their religious experience. Their grip was per- 
haps tightened on each, and they remain sure of 
their need for both, but unable to bring them to- 
gether, to set them in the same direction, or even 
to look at them simultaneously. A _ contrast 
which was prominent in the planning of the con- 
ference and in its unfolding, was that funda- 
mental and perennial one between our inner and 
our outer life. We struggled with it constantly 
and mightily. A few unfortunately gave up the 
effort, persuaded that Christianity is not prac- 
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tical. A few have succeeded in greatly reducing 
the strain, discovering and appropriating re- 
sources for life in our world. Many are still feel- 
ing their way, hesitating, but pressing on with 
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more light and more strength, increasingly sure 
that in Jesus is the meaning of life. 
CLAUD NELSON. 
Dallas, Tex. 


A City of Weeds 


Two hundred theological students spent two days together immedi- 


ately before the National Student Conference. 


tended received a more 


If any of those who at- 


happy impression than did Mr. Chalmers, the 
Editors would webkcome their comments. 


The Theological Movement has 


from time to time received such high praise tn our columns that we are 


sure the publication of this 


readers. 


report 


will not be misunderstood by our 


By Allan Knight Chalmers 


UT from Chicago on the electric line,— 
book of ideals on my knee; bound for 
Milwaukee. Tenements—you know the 
city streets. What is the connection 
between the book on my knee, the con- 
ference, and the city slums? We all wonder. 

On into the City of Weeds—miles and miles of 
plots, streets, avenues, electric-light poles, con- 
crete sidewalks laid in the marsh. A great city 
in some mind—an occasional house, but 
mostly dreams; eight golf courses in thirty-five 
minutes, only one of them real. Perhaps it is a 
symbol, certainly a contrast—the visioned city 
and the real; the city of weeds and the dirty 
slum. 

No time for questions like that now; we have 
arrived. Roy Chamberlain is leading the hymn 
for the opening “straggle in.” “Spirit of God de- 
scend upon our hearts” is the hymn. How man; 
of us meant it? 

Then came Studdert-Kennedy and the painful 
silence which he creates; painful not in the Chris- 
tian Endeavor meeting sense, but in the awful 
loneliness of a soul’s silent places. To bear the 
loneliness; to be sure of our sonship; to remem- 
ber that all men are sons of God; to know not to 
prove, nor try to prove; the cross but not the 
cross of the crank; hidden asceticism. Tremen- 
dous, but over our heads, if the discussion groups 
prove anything. 

Circulating “between the halves” one gets a 
sense of something lacking. Many of us are 
troubled, but we see no way of avoiding the facts. 
We may as well admit that the spirited drive is 
not there somehow. Leaders who had been at 
Indianapolis admit a difference. Maybe it is the 
topic—a little self-centered, without question; 
perhaps we can not avoid the discussion of the 
mechanics of a “great” church, as some groups 
struck it. 

The City of Weeds pops up again when the re- 
port of the interseminary projects of the last 
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three years is made. Everybody 
“Simon the Wobbler—you and me” 
in his devotional period. 
scraps of paper. 

A series of resolutions (which are not dis- 
cussed because time is lacking) give “the sense 
of the meeting” on War, Peace, Prohibition. The 
“sense” is far to the left and encouraging; but 
we feel so hurried. It is such a conventional, 
routine thing we do. 

They asked me for a 
sketch of the conference. They did not want 
whitewash. The effect is somewhat pessimistic. 
We do not forget, however, that the program was 
hurried. It had to be. The student conference 
which followed gave opportunity to carry on in 
thought and conviction. As Dr. Coffin said, “You 
never know the best things you do.” We can not 
judge the conference yet. 

It is encouraging, too, that fifty-five out of on 
hundred and sixteen seminaries in the country 
were officially in attendance. When one consid- 
ers the varied points of view represented in all 
these, that half of them should attempt to under- 
stand each other and work together is significant. 
There is still, however, the City of Weeds. We 
most of us, came away from the conference with 
a sense of inadequacy. 

Perhaps Koheleth has me too firmly in grip this 
morning. But we must not forget that we are on 
a hard trail. The temptation story needs some 
hours spent upon it; the way of the cross is weedy 
too. The conference was not a waste surely. There 
were many powerful impressions in it. We want 
you to realize, however, that we were deeply un- 
satisfied—-with ourselves at any rate. If we were 
satisfied, then there would be real cause for gloom. 

The Interseminary Movement has promise; but 
it has in itself the way of death. One gets the im- 
pression of crucial trends in thought and program. 
“Ye are my witnesses... .,” Dr. Coffin quoted. 
We must not let His witness be a City of Weeds. 
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EDITORIALS 


STRIKING feature of “Milwaukee” was 
the comparative youth of the speakers. 
Several have been out of college or grad- 
uate school only two or three years. This 
fact was in several ways a remarkably encourag- 
ing thing. It promises well for the future lead- 
ership of the Christian cause when the high-ups 
in organized religion retire from active life. It 
shows students of today want ideas and not 
words; a speech is validated by its intrinsic merit 
and not by the reputation of the speakers. But 
one of the very best things about it was the total 
absence of exaggerated cleavage between youth 
and age. The well known speakers of former 
conferences were absent but not forgotten. Their 
past and present services in the Lord’s vineyard 
were fully appreciated. The fact that more of 
them were not included in the program need only 
be interpreted as a quite natural rotation of 
speakers, happily now possible because of the re- 
productive ministry of these stalwarts of previ- 
ous student generations. 
EAVE the dead to bury their own dead, 
but go thou and publish abroad the king- 
dom of God,” remarked Jesus to one who 
said he would follow Him after he had 
buried his father. In Jesus’ view the work of ad- 
vancing the kingdom of God could not be put sec- 
ond to loyalty to any past event. Yet, how often 
we make that an excuse for not following the 
Master’s teaching! Personally, how often we re- 
fuse to forgive until first the offender has re- 
pented to our complete satisfaction! We will not 
vote for our country’s entry into the League until 
irst its partisans will declare Mr. Lodge as great 
is was Mr. Wilson. Or, we will not fully cooper- 
ite with the State Asscciation Secretary or the 
ocal pastor until he admits our work is as import- 
int as his. Can we not take Jesus’ advice and 
eave the dead past to bury its disagreements and 
feuds, and begin the New Term with a new reali- 
ation of the importance and sacredness of the 
future? Let us leave the dead past to bury its 
lead and go forth to publish the gospel. 

RANCIS P. MILLER, who for several 

vears has been related to the headquar- 
administration of the Student De- 

partment of the Y. M. C. A., has re- 
signed. He sailed in January to become Adminis- 
trative Secretary of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, with headquarters in Geneva. 
Mr. Miller has made a unique contribution to the 
juality of intellectual and spiritual leadership 
during the years of his service and will be sadly 
nissed by a host of friends. 


ters 


The End of Milwaukee 


HE quotation on our cover helps us to 
view “Milwaukee” in its proper perspec- 
tive. It was a conference of those en- 
gaged in an enterprise. It was not an 
end in itself. The completion of its program was 
the beginning of its progress. As John Moore 
so well said at the closing session, the conference 
itself was “incomplete.” It cannot be finally 
weighed until the reports tell what is to happen 
in the colleges there represented. 





In this consciousness of filling a place in the 
ongoing life of a movement “Milwaukee” was dis- 
tinctly different from “Indianapolis.” In the 
earlier conference there was created a remark- 
able spiritual uplift and unity, but no adequate 
organizational instrument was apparent. The soul 
began to search for a body; much of the choicest 
energy of Indianapolis was diverted to experi- 
mentation in organization, both local and national. 
We can now see that not a little of that energy 
has lost itself in the absorbing sands around it. 
The promise of Indianapolis for spiritual renewal 
was never really fulfilled. With the close of “Mil- 
waukee” there is no such uncertainty. Delegates 
know that its final testing will be in the kindling 
processes back in the colleges. The discussion 
about resolutions, ending in a negative decision, 
was debate on a high level, recording true judg- 
ment. It was an epoch in the life of the Student 
Association Movement. No need now to rush 
feverishly to a ballot-box in a closing session of 
a heterogeneous assembly lest no results be re- 
corded. Instead, we saw “Milwaukee” in per- 
spective: its fellowship and insights are part of 
a process; there already existed in every college 
an Association which in ideal at least was worthy 
of the newly sensed spiritual energies. If its 
actuality were not up to its ideal?—well, that is 
one way God shows us duty. 


All this is not to say that the student Associa- 
tion machinery is now perfect. How could it be 
in a movement so largely student-led and conse- 
quently almost wholly remade every twelve 
months? How could it be when in fine disregard 
of every humanly efficient organization it no 
sooner trains its leaders than it graduates them 
to repeat the training process again with each 
new cabinet? In its general, intercollegiate or 
national organization it is far from the strength 
which the opportunities call us to. Yet it holds 
an ideal which haunts us and will not let us go. 
It is interdenominational and interconfessional, in 
an actual if not in an official sense. It offers in 








its present connections with the World’s Student 
Christian Federation an unparalleled chance of 
universal student partnership. More than any 
other enterprise on the horizon it overleaps the 
man-made barriers of racial prejudice. Through 
its cooperative processes between men and women, 
of which the Council of Christian Associations is 
coming to be the symbol, it is bringing to multi- 
tudes of students each year a more worthy com- 
prehension of Christ and his purposes, in whom 
there is neither Jew nor gentile, bond nor free, 
male nor female, student nor worker, for an essen 
tial oneness unites us all. 

Milwaukee was not the largest student confer- 
ence. But God does not count conferences. He 
weighs them. 


A Concrete World Task 


O one ever thought that “Milwaukee” il- 
lustrated the only approach to Christian 
living. A philosophy of life is necessary 
for all of us, for the simple reason that 

we are humans. We are so made that we cannot 
resist the urge to unity and harmony. Some, 
however, are more immediately at home in dis- 
harmony; they seem to gain more satisfaction 
from dealing with “problems.” Whichever point 
of view you find most congenial, you will now be 
ready to tackle a concrete world task. Such we 
have right before us, already too long postponed 
by the preoccupations of the fall. 

The C. C. A. has given us two definite jobs to 
do this winter. First, a study of Pacific Area 
questions. They recommend that the major em- 
phasis of our Christian World Education program 
be Pacific Relations: we should “focus our atten- 
tion on an area so greatly in need of our best 
thought and study.” What does this mean, ex- 
cept that every Association should push off at 
least one group into this job? Second, that we 
should “‘unite in a great effort to achieve the fol- 
lowing goals: 





“That the Christian Associations on every col- 
lege campus unitedly study the problem of finding 
some international Christian cause to which the stu- 
dents of that college will give enthusiastically and 
sacrificially as a part of their Christian World 
Education program and as a vital expression of their 
real desire to forward international understanding 
and good will in the world. 

In the light of this, the National Council of the 
Y. M. C. A, went on record as “endorsing the ideal 
‘For every dollar for ourselves at least fifty 
cents for others.’ We are aware that many Associa- 
tions have already gone beyond this goal. We be- 
lieve that every Association in this country should 
take immediate steps in this direction and con- 
sider that we have not even started on our job until 
this large percentage of our money is put into work 
directly benefiting others.” 


The end of the talking is the beginning of the 
doing. 
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After Milwaukee—What? 


ITH the drawing of the new year the Na- 

tional Student Conference came to an ofli- 

cial close in Milwaukee. But things of- 

ficial are at best of a deceptive nature. 
True the books may be Officially closed, but to say 
that “Milwaukee” is finished is as_ foolish 
as to say that the placing of the official seal on 
a diploma is a sign that the graduating student 
has completed his work. Such a seal may cover 
a multitude of sins, both of omission and commis- 
sion, but if it means anything at all, it certainly 
does not mean that the recipient of the diploma 
has finished his life. 

There will doubtless be many who will 
themselves from the soul-killing stupor of “self- 
centeredism” long enough to relegate ‘“Mil- 
waukee” to the things of the past, to the realm 
of past history. That is the lie which is going 
to be incumbent upon us to prove. History “Mil- 
waukee” may be, but it is history in the making 
and not of the past. 


rouse 


But to prove the lie—let us not deceive our- 
selves. “Milwaukee” has faced us with a task 
supreme. If to dare this task seems to be a case 
of fools stepping in where angels fear to tread, 
then let us play the fool. If I read aright the 
common thread of thought running through th 
addresses of the men who challenged us at Mil- 
waukee, it is this: conference discussion, honest 
intellectual soul-searching, are of the finest and 
we need them. But they are only a beginning; 
they only start us in the race. In other words, 
“Milwaukee” thought must lead to action. We are 
in the race, but let us not expect that it is going 
to be a spectacular dash. Rather it is going to 
be a gruelling, long-distance run—how long it will 
be God alone knows. But I do believe this, that 
it will be only in proportion as we as students ar 
willing to pay the price that our task will be com- 
plete. 


And our task—is it not expressed in the theme 
of one of the addresses delivered by Studdert- 
Kennedy at Indianapolis three years ago, “Build- 
ing the Soul of Society’? In conclusion he said, 
in part, “God is working out the purpose of the 
brotherhood of man. That is the Kingdom of 
God; the body of it has already been built. He 
is now present pleading with us to build the soul. 
And mind you, we have not got to decide whethe! 
it shall be built or not. It is written in the coun- 
cils of God that these things shall be, but the 
length of time they take to accomplish, the agony) 
and bloodshed and bitterness that have to b 
faced before we can do it, that depends on you.” 


Let us make “Milwaukee” live! 


J. C. SMITH, JR. 
Colgate University 
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The Book Shelf 


RELIGION IN THE MAKING. By Alfred N. 
Whitehead. Macmillan. $1.50. 


One of the most fascinating characteristics of 
modern society is the extent to which faith has 
outrun its formal expression. This is not true to 
the faith of humanity as a whole, but it is true of 
the faith of the few who are in the vanguard ex- 
ploring the universe and the mind of man. 

The past half century has been a period of ex- 
citing and hazardous exploration up several of the 
mountain ranges that lie across the path of man’s 
progress toward the land of knowledge. Read- 
ing Professor Whitehead’s “Religion in the Mak- 
ing’ gives one all the thrill of being a fellow 
pioneer with one whose route has led him so close 
to the summit that it is possible to get glimpses 
here and there of the vast new country beyond 
which the spirit of man will some day find its 
habitation. Mr. Whitehead’s view of religion, if 
true, has implications for American civilization 
which are well nigh revolutionary. He says: “The 
metaphysical doctrine, here expounded, finds the 
foundations of the world in the aesthetic experi- 
ence, rather than—as with Kant—in the cogni- 
tive and conceptive experience. All order is there- 
fore aesthetic order, and the moral order is merely 
certain aspects of aesthetic order. The actual 
world is the outcome of the aesthetic order, and 
the aesthetic order is derived from the imman- 
ence of God.” 

This is equivalent to labeling the main stream 
of religious thought in America as of only second- 
ary importance for the life of man. Our concept 
of God has been closely allied with the moral re- 
former. We are moral; we are logical; we are 
brittle—and so were the Pharisees. What if God 
is most truly discovered through the aesthetic con- 
sistency of one’s life? American society is essen- 
tially the reflection of a religion in which aesthetic 
consistency is more or less disregarded. If, as 
Mr. Whitehead says, aesthetic experience is the 
realization of contrast under identity, it is easy 
to understand why it is difficult for Americans 
to differ and keep their tempers and why so 
many have lost the sense of beauty or failed to 
understand the act of worship. As a rule, we 
do not believe in contrast under identity as the 
road to truth. Truth for us involves uniformity 
rather than variety. 

The metaphysic Mr. Whitehead has developed 
is not consistent with the idea of God as per- 
sonal, but he suggests a higher rather than a 
lower view of God. God may not be a person 
but he is more than personal. There are hints 


here of a very rich and satisfying theism. 

However much faith may seem to have divested 
itself of formal expression, it is at least actively 
clothing itself again through the minds of men 
like Mr. Whitehead with forms of thought which 
excite the imagination and make a vigorous ap- 
peal to the reason. For the lay mind “Religion 
in the Making” is far more intelligible than his 
earlier “Science and the Modern World” but even 
here we confess at times to an ardent desire for 
a translator or interpreter. 

FRANCIS P. MILLER. 


RELIGION IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
LIAM JAMES. By Julius Seelye 
Marshall Jones. $3. 


WIL- 


Bizler. 


William James has proved to be the most in- 
fluential among the last generation of American 
Professors of Psychology and Philosophy. Among 
his characteristic emphases are the following: 
there is a vast variety of interests and activities 
functioning within human consciousness; worth- 
ful human consciousness is largely a process of 
selective attention given to certain objects of 
sensation and thought; the will is especially im- 
portant in reaching, and in maintaining, any 
vital belief; the complete test of truth includes 
the pragmatic test of its helping to produce a 
thoroughly satisfactory working experience. 

A comprehensive psychologist and philosopher 
can hardly fail professionally to deal with the 
phenomena of religion. James’s volume on Vari- 
eties of Religious Experience has remained an 
outstanding contribution to a broadly compara- 
tive, critically analytic, and yet a sympathetic 
study of the psychology of religion. From among 
his many brilliant insights and foresights as well 
as descriptive analyses, there is a gem, quoted 
from his Will to Believe, concerning the sheer 
psychological effect of belief in God: “The ca- 
pacity of the strenuous mood lies so deep down 
among our natural human possibilities that, even 
if there were no metaphysical or traditional 
grounds for believing in a God, men would postu- 
late one simply as a pretext for living hard and 
getting out of the game of existence its keenest 
possibilities of zest. Every sort of en- 
ergy and endurance, of courage and capacity for 
handling life’s evils, is set free in those who have 
religious faith. For this reason on the 
battle-field of history religion will drive 
irreligion to the wall.” 

The book under review points out that in the 
thought of William James there are several av- 
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enues which, if followed out, would lead properly 
to some kind of a God. Yet that expert in psy- 
chological analysis was not at the same time an 
expert in religious experience. Replying to Prof. 
J. B. Pratt on the question “Do you feel that you 
have experienced his [i.e. God’s] presence?” Wil- 
liam James wrote “Never.” In the intimate Let- 
ters of William James there may be found a let- 
ter, written to another well known American psy- 
chologist, where James gives a testimony which 
carries keen psychological and religious sugges- 
tiveness: “I have no living sense of commerce 
with a God. I envy those who have, for I know 
the addition of such a sense would help me im- 
mensely.”’ 
ROBERT E. HUME. 


THE CHURCH AT THE UNIVERSITY. By 
William Houston. 
Ohio. $1. 


Westminster Foundation of 


In the editorial foreword to a book published 
a few months ago under the title The Church In 
the Universities, David R. Porter said: ‘These 
chapters are written to furnish data and stimulus 
to further thinking It is hoped, in a field 
so wide and of such importance that others will 
bring forward other statements of experience and 
conviction,” 

Mr. Houston’s book is one of many recent 
“statements of experience and conviction” on this 
problem. All who are interested in character edu- 
cation work with students would do well to study 
carefully the “experience and convictions” record- 
ed in both of these books. 

Mr. Houston’s long and successful experience as 
a university pastor for Presbyterian students at 
Ohio State University is revealed in his suggested 
principles and methods of pastoral work with 
students. Chapters 2, 4, 5, 7 and 8, dealing with 
the students’ background, pastoral relationships, 
the local church program, methods of work with 
freshmen, Schools of Religion, are almost wholly 
sample pages from the work of the Westminster 
Foundation at Ohio State University. The 
strength of this book lies largely in this presenta- 
tion of the philosophy, program, suggestive sam- 
ples of letters and publicity, of one denomina- 
tional foundation. However, this plan also con- 
stitutes the chief weakness of the work, since the 
number is rather limited of university pastors 
who have the kind of pastor-at-large relationship 
(without responsibility to some one local church) 
that has been developed at Columbus and a few 
larger city centers. The great majority of stu- 
dent pastors are really the “ministers of religious 
education” for the student constituency of some 
one local denominational parish church. This 
difference in relationship has an important bear- 
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ing on the functions, training and relationships 
of the student pastor, even though it may make 
but little difference in the actual “methodology” 
involved in the local church’s program. 

Mr. Houston’s chapter on “The Church United 
at the Universities” should be read in conjunc 
tion with chapters three and four of the book 
edited by Mr. Porter. Both are developed on the 
same fundamental assumptions regarding church 
and Christian Association relationships. Mr. 
Houston has done great service by bringing for- 
ward again in this chapter the proposals made 
by the Cleveland Conference of Church and Chris- 
tian Association workers of 1915 and 1916. Many 
would agree with him when he says “little ad- 
vance except in willing spirit has been made over 
the plans of the two Cleveland conferences. 
These plans and programs for united work rep- 
resent the best thought of those working with 
students.” Perhaps the slow growth of the “will- 
ing spirit” accounts both for the loss and the re- 
cent rediscovery of the principles for cooperative 
work as stated at Cleveland. In devoting his 
whole chapter on united work to a verbatim re- 
port of the findings and commission work of the 
Cleveland conferences may he not also be right in 
sounding a forward to Cleveland call? 


C. P. SHEDD. 
Yale. 


TWO “Y” MEN. 


tion Press. 


By Nolan Rice Be st. 
$1.25. 


. j ssocia- 


Nolan Rice Best has made a great contribution 
to the thinking of any Association secretary or 
layman who will pause long enough in the forma! 
routine of the day to regain a lost perspective. 
In this book we discover again what the funda- 
mental bases of a successful Christian movement 
are. As one reads he is deeply impressed with 
three significant truths: First, vital, consecrated, 
creative personality counts for more than mate- 
rial equipment, statistics, stunts; the quality o! 
life is the most important factor. Again, one 
contagious spirit may draw out and re-enforce 
another. Dr. Mott states this fact strikingly in 
the Foreword: “Not more knitted in soul wers 
David and Jonathan than were David A. Sinclair, 
secretary, and Edward L. Shuey, layman.” Finally, 
these two lives are proof that any effective pro- 
gram must be built upon an exact and sympa- 
thetic understanding of those to be served. The 
book abounds with examples of direct contact 
with individuals—students, employers, employees 

whose futures were of infinite concern to thes 
two tireless leaders. 

W. E. UPHAUS. 
Southern College Y. M. C. A. 
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A Pilgrimage to 


Europe 

T= E Y. W.C. A. have reached a def- 

inite decision to conduct a Student 
Pilgrimage to Europe next summer. 
There will be twenty-six in the party, 
which will sail on the Majestic, June 
25th. Applications may be made to 
Miss Anne Wiggin, 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. The total 
cost of the trip will be $700. 

At a recent meeting of the Y. M. 
C. A. National Student Council the 
matter was discussed with general 
favor. It was voted that such a pil- 
would be made next sum- 
mer if one-half the expenses of the 
total group could be pledged by Feb- 
ruary first, and, further, if by the 
same date a satisfactory leader could 
ured. Communicate with 

Madison Avenue, 


grimage 


be sec 
George. Smith, 347 
New York City. 


In addition to 


such groups which 


must necessarily be small, the 
National Council recorded the sug- 
gestion that “our secretaries study 


the problem to discover how the 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
can serve all student tourists in order 
to make their visits more 
instructive.” 


New Edition of “Jesus 
and His Cause’”’ 


T HE early edition of Bruce Curry’s 
“Jesus and His Cause” was so 
widely used that it hardly needs to be 
commended to student Associations. 
However, this new edition is almost 
equivalent to an entirely new study 
course. The material has been com- 
pletely worked over in the light of 


valuable and 


Dr. Curry’s experiences in the col- 
leges during the last three years. 
The old arrangement of breaking 
each study into daily assignments 


discarded 
material has 
There are 


has been fresh 


and much 
introduced. 
new introductory 
addressed to the 
study group leader, which will prove 
of value to persons who have little 
experience with the discussion group 
method; the other introductory state- 
ment is an historical background for 
studying the Gospel of Mark. This 
provides in brief compass a great 
many facts about the situation in 
Jesus’ day without which any intelli- 
gent understanding of his life is im- 
possible. The Gospel of Mark is also 
printed in full in Moffatt’s transla 
tion at the end of the book. 

In its present form this study 
course represents Bruce Curry’s 
freshest and richest contribution to 


be en 
two 
statements, one 


our study of the records and redis- 
covery of the religion of Jesus. 
*Jesus and His Cause. Bruce Curry, Asso- 
ation Press Price $1.00. 
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Asilomar 
December 26—January 2 


\ NOTHER Asilomar assembly of 
£% eight glorious days—glorious for 
golden sunshine, for vast expanse of 
sea and sky; for wide beaches and 
white sand; for pine-covered sand 
dunes silent before the thunder of the 
restless ocean; for the omnipresent 
consciousness of nature, the most elo- 
quent expression of the personality of 
God. Thus has come and gone another 
annual conference of students from all 
the colleges of the Pacific Coast. 

What has it done for me person- 
ally? As a student, it has given me 
a broader vision of life and its mean- 
ing, something more tangible to work 
for. As a citizen, it has aroused a 
keener realization of the responsibili- 
ties of the privilege of citizenship. As 
a man, it has brought a close rela- 
tionship to God, a more personal re- 
ligion. 

One of the bright spots of the con- 
ference was the presence of David 
Starr Jordan, President Emeritus of 
Stanford University. Concerning 
world peace he said, “There will never 
be another world war. The world 
cannot afford it.” Asked about the 
probable effect of the student peace 
movement, he merely observed, “Every 
movement has an effect.” 

The discussion of the men and wo- 
men problem, conducted with the help 
of President Coleman of Reed Col- 
lege, resulted in the decision that 
promiscuous “necking’’ is harmful, 
and should be discouraged, but that a 
certain freedom which would come un- 
der the head of “courting” was per 
missible. 

Another most interesting point of 
discussion was the problem of meet- 
ing the foreign student. The principal 
solutions proposed were: (1) discard- 
ing of race prejudice; (2) personal cun- 
tact, in the home, on the street, in the 
classroom; (3) mutual willingness to 
seek common grounds of interest; (4) 
effort on the part of foreign students 
to picture to us their native lands as 
they really exist. 

CARROLL A. MONTAGUE. 

University of Redlands. 

66 yrenarny has restored our 

-*% faith in Christians” said a 
student from afar, as he climbed into 
a car, bound again for his university. 
“Christians acted like Jesus for eight 
days.” To others Asilomar restored 
faith in education. Teachers substi- 
tuted for the squirt gun process a 
face to face drawing out of person- 
ality. Men who are masters of much 
data forgot subjects in the interest of 
students. Asilomar restored faith in 





world brotherhood. Japanese and 
Mexicans were accepted as men—not 
as Japs and Cholos. Likewise the 
heir to a business focused his gaze 
on men and their development, rather 
than on profit and dividends. Asilo- 
mar restored for some a faith in 
Jesus, for institutions were minimiz- 
ed, and the spirit, the person and the 
teachings of Jesus, became central in 
thought. 

To be sure, there was the normal 
emphasis on athletics, noise, college 
rivalry, eats, original jest. and prac- 
tical joke. To the visitor or the cas- 
ual observer these were the main tent 
and religion, education, social justice 
and religious leadership were mere 
side shows. In this the skill of Gale 
Seaman and the Student Council is 
shown. The program was created to 
fit the needs of college men—not the 
ancient order of deacons nor a body of 
clergymen the age of our dads. How- 
ever, few if any revivals will show 
better devotion, rise to nobler aspira- 
tions, cover more themes of vital spir- 
itual significance or come off with 
more dedications to Christ, recruits 
for the Christian callings or decisions 
to make Jesus real to fellow laymen 
at home. 

David Starr Jordan, the grand old 
man of Stanford, sat about with 
eager, informal groups as_ the 
Socrates of the place. He would not 
be “programmed.” Faculty men and 
visiting university pastors became a 
spontaneous unit around Professor 
Charles E. Rugh of the University of 
California. The regular Bible groups 


brought New Testament ideals to 
grips with modern concrete issues. 
“College and _ Society,” “Campus 


World Issues,” “Men and Women Ques- 
tions,” “Industrial Order,” “World 
Brotherhood,” “Personal Religion and 
“Spiritual Growth.” Then commis- 
sions, one on each of these themes, 
met daily with advisors—J. Stitt Wil- 
son, President Coleman of Reed, 
Professor Folsom from Pacific School 
of Religion, Dean Thomas Graham of 
Oberlin, Allen Hunter (author of 
Youth’s Adventure), and others. 

Coach Rusty Callow of Washington 
as speaker, with Attorney Thomas 
Clay of Los Angeles as chairman, 
were sane leaders. Above all, Bob 
Kerr (Univ. of Cal.) the Student 
Council Chairman, like a deliberate 
young sage, guided the conferencé 
with dignity and a genuine democratic 
grace, 

EDWARD W. BLAKEMAN. 

University Pastor, 
Berkeley, Cal. 














IN THE NEXT NUMBER 


“A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN STUDENTS” 
sy G. A. Studdert Kennedy 


Who Came All the Way From London to Talk 
to Us at Milwaukee. 


“WHAT AILS OUR CONFERENCE?” 
By George Albert Coe 


Of Teachers’ College, Columbia University; Author of 
“What Ails Our Youth?” 








Progress In Race 
Relationships 


“T aRovUGE the efforts of our 
president, Mary Walker (secre- 
tary for the Girl Reserves in Austin 
Schools), many members of our lo- 
eal Y. W. C. A. have had an oppor- 
tunity to begin the destruction of 
racial prejudices among us. She has 
enlisted the services of a_ consider- 
able number of girls to act as teach- 
of English, domestic economy, 
foreign languages, and the like, at 
the International Institute, which 
deals almost wholly with Mexicans. 
Other girls are leaders of Girl Re- 
serve groups. By mixing Mexicans 


ers 


and Americans at social gatherings; 
by instilling into the two groups of 
children the principles of tolerance, 
of understanding, and of sympathy, 
the barriers are steadily being weak- 
ened. Soon they will be gone. 
Attempts 
arrive at a 


are also being made to 
common understanding 
and black. True, the 
forbidden to attend our 
university, but there is a Negro co- 
educational college 
the 
our cabinet members 
the Negro Y. W. 
they 


between white 


Negro is 
in the same town 
Several times 
have visited 
groups. Each time 
returned with a 
comprehension of 


“Sam Houston.” 


have newer, 
Christ’s 
called wus his 
Each time they 
a keen sting in 
their consciences over our despicable 
thus 


deeper 
when he 
brothers and sisters. 
returned 


meaning 


have with 


failure far. 


Out of such gropings, however 
feeble, is bound to come ultimate dis- 
This spirit has been dor- 
mant for nineteen hundred and twen- 
ty-seven years; now we know that. 
through us, it is suffering the pangs 
of birth. Shall atti- 


tude of such possibilities as 


covery. 


we permit an 
vast 


this one of mutual race understand- 
ing to slip from us, shall we allow 
it to be stillborn? 


HELEN HAMILTON. 
Univ. of Texas. 


Personal Contacts 
Solve Problems 


hae University (Nashville), was 

host to the Student Intercouncil 
Committee in its first meeting in Oc- 
tober. Mit Mitchell and Marian Cuth- 
bert were co-chairmen. 


Dr. Will Alexander of the Inter- 
council Commission came in for a ses- 
sion and rendered valuable help. We 
undertook to outline practical methods 
applicable at this time for furthering 
this work among students. The steady 
growth since “Indianapolis” of inter- 
est in problems of race demanded that 
a special directory of constructive ac- 
tivities be put under responsible heads. 
These activities, outlined and put un 
der as few heads as possible, are: 
speakers of both 
numerous colored and white schools; 
promoting student forums—helping 
old ones and starting new ones; estab- 
lishing a clipping service; exchanging 
books; sending fraternal delegates to 
week-end conferences, and letting the 
progress along these lines be made 
known by issuing periodical reports. 


sending races to 


The hospitality of Fisk was one of 
the several factors which made this 
committee meeting a very delightful 
thing and bore out what we all have 
known somewhat and are realizing 
more and more—that personal con- 
tacts and fellowships are the solvers 
of the problem. 


A bulletin will be issued by the 
committee in the near future describ- 


ing what success has been obtained 
in a measure for these activities 
so far. 
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A Federation Dinner 


( NE of the high lights of a con- 

ference such as Milwaukee is the 
rare fellowship which is made possible 
by the gathering of students and ma- 
ture leaders of the Student Christian 
Movement of not only our own country 
but from lands across the seas. 

Such a fellowship was made possible 
for some of us at the Federation Din- 
ner at the Medford Hotel, Decembe: 
30. About sixty guests—all vitally 
interested in the work of the Federa- 
tion—were seated at small tables 
where it was possible, even in that 
short time, to make some very valu- 
able contacts. 

At various tables ene saw people 
from Europe, Asia and America form- 
ing the bonds of friendship that will 
make it more and more difficult for 
racial and international misunder- 
standings to persist. Dr. Timothy 
Lew, Dr. Studdert-Kennedy, Ambrose 
Reeves, Juliette Derricotte—but one 
cannet give a complete roll in this 
brief summary. They represented 
many countries but one World’s Stud- 
ent Christian Federation. 

Not only did we have the fellow- 
ship of the people at our own tables, 
but Mrs. William H. Morgan, who 
presided as toast mistress, soon called 
upon a man who in his unique and 
humorous way brought before us sev- 
eral of the Federation leaders—among 
them Dr. Mott. And, although we 
laughed heartily at Mr. Hurrey’s im- 
personation, all of us realized that Dr. 
Mott would have said those same 
things—his faith in the Federation is 
unbounded as is also his belief in the 
“present generation.” 





Ambrose Reeves, Theological Seer 
tary of the British Student Move 
ment, teld that although discouraged 
when he first came to America, yet, 
since there were three thousand young 
people such as he found at Milwaukee, 
there might still be a chance for 
America to help Europe; in other 
words, he declared that Milwaukee 
had renewed his faith in the youth of 
America. Then Marian Cuthbert 
brought to us in rhyme the impre 
sions of a member of the Student Pi! 
grimage to Europe. 

And at the last, those of us who 
were Americans realized that we ar2 
now making a contribution to the 
Federation that will mean real sacri 
fice to us. For Leslie Blanchard ex 
tended on behalf of the group ou 
best wishes to Francis Miller, wh 
goes to Geneva as secretary of the 
Federation. We are sorry te lose him 
but as Mr. Miller said, “The Federa- 
tion ts one of the great ideals in th 
world that is worth living for.” 

ELEANOR ELLIOTT. 

Oberlin. 
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FORTY-TWO COUNTRIES REPRESENTED AT THIS BOSTON DINNER 


Boston Entertains For- 
| eign Students 


5 ew Fourth Annual Thanksgiving 
Dinner, for the foreign students 
of Greater Boston, given by the For- 
eign Student Department of the Bos- 
ton Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in cooperation with the Mount 
Vernon Congregational Church, was 


— 


attended by 195 men and women 
students from forty-two countries. 
This dinner has become an institu- 


tion in Boston and has grown from 
ba very small beginning, in 1922. 


} The students assembled in the 
: lower room of the Social Hall of the 
Mount Vernon Church, where they 
were welcomed by the hosts and 


hostesses and representatives of the 
church and of the Foreign Student 
Deaprtment. James B. Watson, For- 
eign Student Secretary of the Boston 
, Y. M. C. A., introduced the minis- 
ter of the church, A. Sidney Lovett, 
who welcomed the young people in a 
brief, friendly address. 

Hosts and hostesses were placed at 
each table and the students 
seated so that no two from the same 
j country were side by side. At many 
» tables seven nationalities were found. 
The dinner served in “family 
style” and there was an abundance 
f turkey and all the things that go 
to make up a real Thanksgiving 
meal. American college girls, most 
of whom also unable to visit 
their homes, gave an additional fam- 
ly touch to the picture as they effi- 
}ciently attended the tables. 
An hour of entertainment 


were 


eM 


was 


were 


included 


‘ humorous reading and an instru- 
mental trio. A vocal soloist from 
Finland, in native costume, student 
at the New England Conservatory, 


sang four folk songs, three of her 
native land and one of Scotland. The 
final section of the musical program 
was furnished by the entire group 
singing together. After learning a 
new song which was especially ap- 
propriate for an international gath- 
ering, several familiar American 
songs were thrown on the screen, 
with both music and words. This 
was a great help for the students 
who were singing these songs for the 
first time. The final number was 
“America” which was sung in the 
spirit of an international song, after 
attention had been called to the 
words, in which no country is men- 
tioned. This brought the meeting to 
a happy conclusion, but the students 
remained for a long time visiting to- 
gether and then left in small groups 
of newly-made friends. 

JAMES B. WATSON. 
Boston 


Two Associations 


Cooperate 
\ ASHINGTON University, (St. 
Louis) has a campus which is 


much like other campuses. There are 
students who habitually take a nega- 
tive attitude; there are a few think- 
ers; there is a large group of “indif- 
ferents.” The two Associations here 
find it profitable to unite their ener- 
gies in a number of ways. 

The most frequent contacts we have 
are through monthly joint suppers. 
Here we have speakers of interest, 
students whenever possible; discussion 
of present difficulties. Joint committee 
meetings work successfully, especial- 
ly if the project is one of mutual in- 


terests, such as Student Friendship. 
Our last campaign was managed ex- 
cellently under the leadership of a 
joint committee. 

Our joint retreats are, perhaps, our 
most memorable Association events. 
Last fall we had a week-end together 
with good fun and good fellowship. 
We feel that such periodic “get-to- 
gethers” do more to straighten up the 
difficulties of the sex problem than 
much talking. The men and women 
on most campuses know each other 
only superficially. Each fails to 
recognize the realness of the human 
nature of the other until they actu- 
ally become acquainted. Being in the 
great out-of-doors helps to make us 
feel that we do have something of 
the worthwhile of life in common and 
something to share. 

Another interesting experiment 
which is being carried on by the Y. 
W. C. A. is a series of interest groups 
led by students. Such things as art 
appreciation, social service, racial 
problems, home relations, are some of 
the points of discussion. The Asso- 
ciation is becoming more a reality, 
not just a stereotyped meeting man- 
aged by committees and cabinets. It 
is living through interests. 

In view of the fact that our South- 
west conference in June 1927 is to 
be a joint gathering, we at Washing- 
ton are glad we have already caught 
a bit of the feel of working toge- 
ther. We sincerely hope that most 
of the colleges are finding out what 
fun it is to work and play together. 
We are finding it a great stimulus. 
Working together for some of us is a 
new thing, it is a challenge and we 
are daring to live up to that 
challenge! 

DOROTHEA SPELLMANN. 

Washington Univ. 








Seminary News 


Virginia Theological Seminary 
( UR letter from the correspondent 

at the Virginia Theological Sem- 
inary tells how they are endeavoring 
to meet the problem of the curri- 
culum through a course of lectures on 
urban and rural problems given by 
neighboring ministers, experts in 
those fields. The letter also tells of 
a practical work which is being done 
to recruit men for the Christian min- 
istry. We think that this idea which 
Mr. Jones describes is extraordinarily 
fine and one which, far as we 
know, is not being followed in any 
other theological school in the coun 
try. What better way could there be 
of training men to think about the 
Christian ministry as a vocation than 
by such visits as have been arranged 
by the Virginia Seminary? This i 
real missionary work among our col 
leges and would of value even 
though no one were brought into the 
ministry thereby. Mr. Everett 
writes: 


50 


be 


Jones 


“Seniors have had lectures this year 
to fit them for the various kinds of 
parish problems which they will face. 
Canon Henry Lubeck of the Washing 


ton Cathedral, for many years a 
parish minister in New York City, 
gave a series of lectures on pastoral 


work in the city parish. This was fol 
lowed by a series from the Rev. Fred 
erick Goodwin, rector of several rural 
churches in Westmoreland County, 
Virginia, who treated the rural prob- 
lem. These lecture to be fol 
lowed by a series the social work 
of the church in cities. They have 
been found helpful, both in determin 
ing men in the type of work for 
which they are suited and in giving 
them a knowledge of the fields. 
“One thing the Virginia Theological 
Seminary is especially interested in 


are 
on 


is recruiting men for the ministry. 
Many of the students have centered 
their attention on this problem, at 
tempting in particular to interest men 
with the training and ability which 
the ministry needs. Last spring 
some of the students in cooperation 
with former students now doing work 


in college circles, arranged for visits 


to the seminary by groups of men 
in different universitie vho were in 
any way interested in or considering 
the ministry as a profession. Two 
of the largest of these delegations 
were from the University of Virginia 
and Yale University. The university 
men spent a week-end on the ‘hill’ 


and held bickers with 

Through this friendly 
many of the misconcep 
tions in the minds of the college men 
about the ministry and seminary life 
were cleared up.” 


attended classe 
the theologs. 
intercourse 








Two hundred students from 
theological seminaries of the na- 
tion met for two days preceding 
the meeting of the main body of 
the National Student Conference 
at Milwaukee. A report of the 
theological on 


section appears 


another page of this issue. 








A Word from the 


Seminary Editor 
\\ E print this month three letters 


rom our correspondents in theo- 
logical schools telling of the changes 
and experiments are being 
made in their We think it 
is interesting to notice that the three 
letters come from Virginia, Kentucky 
and California. While the attack on 
theological problems is slightly dif- 
ferent, our letters from these as well 


which 
schools. 


as many other theological schools 
show us that the essential problems 
are the same. First, there is the 
general question of the curriculum. 


This problem seems to be with the 
seminaries always, but is especially 
pertinent at this time, owing to the 
decrease in interest in the so-called 
dead languages in undergraduate in- 
stitutions and at the same time the 
increase in the importance in the un- 
dergraduate curriculum of such mod- 
ern psychology and _ so- 
ciology. The second problem that is 
being tackled in different ways by all 
the seminaries is that of reaching the 
man who never goes to church by 
taking religion to the places where 
he does go and also of trying to re- 
cruit men of the best calibre for the 
Christian ministry. 


\ E many letters 


from other seminaries, the most 
interesting parts of which will be 
published in the near future. We 
hope that these articles will be stimu- 
lating and suggestive to students in 
other Seminaries and that if any semi- 
nary students who are reading these 
articles think of anything that is done 
in their own seminaries which will 
be of general interest they will write 
to me about it. 


studies 


as 


have received 


GARDINER M. 


Church, Boston. 


DAY. 
Trinity 


The Intercollegian 


The Pacific Unitarian School 
ke ROM the west coast we have a 
letter from Francis Balazs tell- Q 
ing how the students in the Pacific 
Unitarian School, Berkeley, California, 
are trying to meet the problem of mak- 
ing relations between the faculty and 
student body more sympathetic, to 
discuss together any religious prob- 
lems and to make the worship of thé 
School’s religious services of greate 
value. They are doing this through J 

the creation of a new fellowshi 

which they call the Theodore Parke 
Fellowship. Mr. Balazs writes as J 
follows: 
“We had a series of discussions this i 
, 
: 





year from which, in a rather remark 
able way, something definite seems to 


have emerged. In the first meeting 
we came to the conclusion that r¢ 
ligion was a way of life. Next w 


specified that religion was a life of 
purposeful effort to develop in 
viduality with a spontaneous urge t 
serve society. Finally we consider 
the place of the Church in realizing 





the religious ideal. We decided that § 
the organization of the Church cou 
not include the whole of religion kk 


cause religion was all life, lived in ; 
certain way. The function of the 
Church is to prepare its members fo 
the religious life by preaching t 
them the ideal of religion, and by i 
troducing them _ into it 
through worship and social activiti 
“We considered the problem of the 

morning chapel services with 

to making them more real. bh 
operation with the faculty we hav 
embarked upon the following expe! 


practice 





ment. The five persons who are t 
lead the services on each respective 
morning of the week discuss and] 


determine together the program 


the whole week, leaving the det 
for each respective individual. By 
such an arrangement we achiev 
double purpose. We avoid the evel! 
tual un-coordination 

ness of the services 


period of time. But also we releast 
the power of religion in the individua 
to create its own form of expression 
whereby the reality of formal 
ship is more or less secured. 
“In the first week of the 
ment we had the following progran 
Monday, Bible Talk; Tuesday, Orga! 
Recital; Wednesday, Reading; Thurs 
day, Hymn Service; Friday, Medit 
tion. In the second week we hi: 
common thought for the week, ‘Th 
Joy of Religion,’ and on the succé 
mornings had talks and readings 
on the joy of reflective thinking, ap 
preciation, the open road, and a reac- 


and one ded- 
over a longel 
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expel 


we 
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ing from Browning. Then we took 
the Books of the Ages, representing 
Ancient Religion, Christianity 
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Science, Enlightened Religion, finish- 
ing up with a kind of symbolic serv- 
ice. So far as we can judge, the ex- 
periment is not without success.” 


The Presbyterian Seminary 
‘i’ HE third letter is from the Pres- 
byterian Seminary in Louisville, 
Kentucky. It may be of interest to 
know that this seminary was organ- 
izd in 1901 as a result of the 
amalgamation of the Theological 
Seminary of the Presbyterian Church 
at Danville, Ky. (founded in 1853 un- 
der the Presbyterian Church) and the 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary (founded in 1893 under the 
Presbyterian Church). While main- 
taining an attitude of Christian love 
and tolerance toward men of all be- 
liefs, our correspondent, Arthur Leg- 
gett, president of the student body, 
writes that “the seminary is thor- 
oughly evangelical, truly conserva- 
tive in doctrine, and progressive in 
outlook. It Trinitarian over 
against Unitarian.” Mr. Leggett 
writes in regard to those two prob- 
lems, the curriculum and _ practical 
evangelism, as follows: 


is as 


“Two new features have been add- 
ed to the courses of study during the 
past year. The first is the introduc- 
tion of electives in the senior year. 
Changing conditions have made it 
necessary to add other courses of 
study to the curriculum, such as 
Church Efficiency, Religious Educa- 
tion, Missions, Evangelism and So- 
ciology, in order that students may 
be adequately trained to meet pres- 
ent-day requirements of the Chris- 
tian ministry. On account of the 
limitation of time, it is impossible 
to give students a thorough training 
in the older subjects of a Seminary 
course, such as The Hebrew Old Tes- 


tament, The Greek New Testament, 
The English Bible, Theology, Apolo- 


getics, Church History 


and Homilet- 
ics, 


which are just as important as 
ever, and at the same time adequate- 
ly educate them in the newer studies, 
since no student can do justice to too 
many subjects in a given time. The 
students therefore are given a choice 
of subjects in the senior year, all 
being elective except Theology, 
Church History and Church Polity. 

“The only real solution to the 
problem of thoroughly training stu- 
dents in both the older and newer 
subjects would be to add a fourth 
year to the regular seminary course. 
Sut this cannot be done unless other 
seminaries agree to do the same. 
However, what has been done in our 
seminary: is to add a postgraduate 
year, carrying with it the degree of 
Master of The ology. This _post- 
graduate course is open to all stu- 
dents having the B. D. degree from 
this seminary, or from other semi- 
naries of equal standing. 


“For some years groups of students 
from our seminary have been con- 
ducting noon-hour meetings in the 
shops and factories of Louisville. A 
group usually consists of a male quar- 
tet and a speaker. The service 
made up of two or three gospel 
hymns by the quartet and a brief 
message from the scriptures deliv- 
ered to the workmen by the speaker. 
Another phase of this work carried 
on by the students is the visiting of 
jails and poorhouses in the city on 
Sunday afternoons for the purpose of 
conducting religious services. 

“One of the problems confronting 
the ministry of today is the notice- 
able increase of empty pews during 
church services. There 


is 


are many 
factors which combine to increase 
this tendency to neglect attending 


the Sunday worship service and the 
mid-week prayer meeting, for some of 
which the church itself is responsi- 
ble. But, whatever may be the 
cause there is an ever increasing non- 
church-going population in the coun- 
try. The problem is to reach these 
non-church-goers with the Word of 
God. The obvious conclusion is that 
since the people will not come to hear 
the messages of the sacred scriptures, 
it is the duty of the preacher to carry 
these messages to the people. During 
this last semester, therefore, we have 
commenced to hold meetings in the 
public squares and on the street cor- 
ners of the city.” 


ERRATUM 
TO THE EDITOR:— 
An Oriental, I do not find it dif- 


ficult to believe in miracles. I see 
miracles in everyday life. I discover 
a miracle in “Some Interesting Folks 
at Nyborg’”’—an article published in 
your October issue. It is a miracle 
of ignorance, however! The author 
of that article makes me a husband! 
A miracle of ignorance, possibly also 
of the enterprising spirit of a young 
people of the Occident. A slow Orien- 
tal would have made it a point, in 
free and tiny Nyborg, of making the 
acquaintance of people he might write 
about. Failing that, he would have 
gone at once to Who’s Who—every 
delegate at Nyborg had a copy of it. 





This might have caused delay, but 
then it is the way of the slow Ori- 
ental—and a good way I think. 


May I say that I am enjoying a 
state of singleness and that making 
gifts of other people’s wives to bache- 
lors (though on paper only) may 
sound miraculous but it is a danger- 
ous game, I reckon! 

Yours truly, 
R. F. MACCUNE. 


Lahore, India. 
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Lutheran Students At 
Madison 


UTHERAN Students from all 
parts of the United States and 
Canada, from Finland, Sweden and 
Germany, from India, Japan and 
China, met in Madison, Wis. De- 
cember 30 to January 2. The con- 


ference was called by the Lutheran 
Student Association, of America, 
Clifford Holand, Union Seminary and 
Columbia University, President. 

An interesting definition of the 
Church was prepared and adopted by 
the students on the basis of an 
examination of ideas of the 
Church held by many _ different 
groups. It was: “The Christian 
Church is composed of all people, 
wherever found, who have been re- 
newed by the Spirit of God through 
faith in Jesus Christ as Divine Lord 
and Saviour.” The Christian Church 
should be a united body. To this end, 
the students at Madison resolved that 
it is the duty of all Lutheran stu- 
dents to work first for the uniting 
of all Lutherans, meanwhile to learn 
to understand, appreciate and coop- 
erate with all other Christians. 

The attitude of the United States 
toward Orientals was deplored. A 
resolution was adopted recognizing 
the equality of students from other 
lands with American students. For- 
eign mission boards were urged to 
give native Christians a place and 
vote in mission councils and to de- 
velop as rapidly possible auton- 
omous native church organizations. 


as 


The conference pledged the support 
of all Lutheran students to the work 
of the National Lutheran Council, 
especially as represented in the Rus- 


sian Lutheran Theological Seminary 
in Leningrad. (The National Lu- 
theran Council is an executive body 
in which nearly all Lutherans in 
America are represented). 

The conference, which was the 
second held in four years, voted to 


request the Council of the Lutheran 


Student Association of America to 
consider the advisability of calling 
international or general Lutheran 


student conferences more frequently. 
(Lutheran students meet annually in 


seven geographical regions in the 
United States and Canada). 
John A, Morehead, D.D., Chair- 


man of the Continuation Committee of 
the First Lutheran World Convention, 
invited Lutheran students in all parts 
of the world to send delegates to 
another International Lutheran Stu- 
dent Conference to meet at Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, in 1929. 


C. P. Harry. 








The Intercollegiay 


News from the Field 





OBERLIN’S “HUT” 


On a knoll above a wooded ravine, 
three miles by trail from Oberlin Col- 
lege, stands the new Y. M. C. A. 
week-end hut. Inside is a roaring 
wood fire, good food, and good fellow 
ship. The hut is placed at the service 
of faculty and students. 


Students from other lands were 
honored at a Thanksgiving banquet at 
the University of Washington. An at- 


tractive program included addresses 
national music and dances. Washing- 
ton has three hundred foreign stud- 
ents 


Rutgers is having a real opportun- 
ity to try out student initiative. 
Without a paid secretary, the cabinet 
are planning and carrying on the 
’ work. The state secretary, 
who has met with them twice, has 
the impression that they mean busi- 


year’ 


ness. 


Every fraternity house at the Uni- 
versity of Maine has a _ discussion 
group; there is also one for the out 
of-town group, one for the the dormi- 
tory and one in the town. “Facing 
Student Problems” is being used and 
interest is keen. 


Late Sunday 
at the home of the general 
at Wesleyan University (Conn.) what 
is called a fellowship group. It ha 
no organization but spontane- 
ously from a wish on the part of a 
few men to grow into a closer fellow 
ship with God. The meetings aim, by 
the sharing of experiences, religious 
or otherwise, to strengthen and lead 


evenings there meets 


secretary 


arises 


each member and, through him, his 
friends, toward a fuller Christian 
life. 


An Intercollegiate Parley on Ameri- 
can Education met at Wesleyan 
(Conn.) December 3-5, with represen- 
tatives of twenty-six colleges. This is 
entirely an undergraduate enterprise 
The parley outlined included: An 
Evaluation of American Colleges 
William T, Foster; What Do Students 


Realiy Want ?—George -A. Coe; The 
College Man’s Philosophy of Life— 
Boyd H, Bode; Intercollegiate Ath- 
-Ernest H. Wilkins. The par- 
ley closed with a kindling enthusiasm 
to live that kind of life which is most 
enduringly satisfying and is rich. 


letics 


The Conference of Church Workers 
in Universities of the North Central 
Region, had its fourth annual meet- 
ing at Chicago January 3-5. Among 
the items on the program were 
ports frem the Milwaukee Conven- 
tion”; “Basic Principles Underlying 
Cooperative Religious Work in Uni- 
versities,” Ralph Barton, Univ. of 
Mo.; “Schools of Religion,” O. D. 
Foster, of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education; “The Outlook 
for Denominational Foundations,” M. 
Willard Lampe, of the Presbyterian 
Board of Education. As the traveling 
of the Y, M. C. A. were 
meeting in the same hotel, there were 
certain joint sessions at one of which 
Mr. Studdert-Kennedy spoke on “The 
Tasks Before the Student Association 
Movement.” 


“es 2e- 


secretaries 


“Vital Relationships in the Build- 
ing of Personality” was the general 
topic of a series of meetings at IIli- 
nois Wesleyan University, conducted 
by Dean Irma Voight of Ohio Univer- 
sity. “Never before has a woman re- 
ceived such a response from the stud- 
ent body. She was forceful in her 
presentation and gripped the thinking 
of both students and faculty.” 


The Citadel (S, C.) had a profitable 
week with “Doc” Clifford. Speaking 
twice daily to an audience averaging 
two hundred, he “won every cadet.” 
Since these meetings there has been 
evident a wholesome growth of the 
spirit of friendliness. 

Amherst is to have Henry Sloane 
Coffin series of lectures which 
are intended to bring the subject of 
religion before the whole college. 


for a 


STAFF CONFERENCES 


Following the Milwaukee Confe, 
ence there were several days of cor 
ference of staff. The Y. W. C. A 
staff met at the Episcopal Retreat 
Center, Racine, Wis. The Y. M. ( 
A. secretaries, state and national, met 
at Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 
One of the sessions of the group was 
held in conjunction with the Confe 
ence of Church Workers in Unive 
sities. Professor Bowers of Chicag 
University gave a series of daily a 
tecent Trends in Eduea 
tional Thought. 


dresses on 


PREP NOTES 

What is the Purpose of the Peddi 
Y. W. C. A.? After about two ho 
discussion the fellows at Peddie had 
a new idea of the possibilities of « 
preparatory school Association. Th: 
were helped in their discussion by Ed 
ward Tomb of the Mercer County As 
sociation. 


“It was the most practical help | 
have had on my Bible study work 
said Robert Parke of Bordentow 
Military Institute, following t 
meetings of Jersey headmasters wit! 
Bruce Curry. Twenty headmaste? 
attended a meeting in October an 
eight a second one, in December. 


The Blair Forum is having Wedn« 
day night meetings at which is pre 
sented the present situation in cou 
tries like Italy, Russia, France, Ge! 


many, etc. Talks are by natives 
the countries, or by some one wi 
has given the subject conside 
study. The object is to creat 


friendly interest by the fellows 
countries under discussion. 


In the 


The Tilton (N. H.) School, in « 
operation with the local Girl Re 
entertained forty children 
the State Orphans Home at a Christ- 
mas party which included the preset! 
tation of a Christmas play. 


serves, 





MILWAUKEE AUDITORIUM 
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The Wayfarer 


As “balanced rations” for Febru- 


ary, I recommend: 


THE SUPREMACY OF THE SPIRITUAL. 
In spite of certain mechanistic psy- 
chologists! (By Herbert Alden Youtz. 
Macmillan. $1.75). 

Jesus, MAN oF GENIUS. A widely 
known literary critic converted from 


blase intellectualism. (J. Middleton 
Murry. Harper. $2.50). 
RELIGION AND THE RISE OF CAP- 


ITALISM. Don’t read it if you want 
to keep a smug pietism. (By Rich- 
ard Henry Tawney. Harcourt. $3.50). 


The most cheerful place the Way- 
farer has come upon for some time 
is the Association at the University 


of Texas. A campaign for $250,000 


was launched a year ago. It seems 
to have a flying goal. They now 
aim at $350,000 and perhaps con- 


siderably more. Among the pledges 
already in are eight for $25,000 and 
four for $30,000. It cannot be fully re- 
ported yet. Nor can credit be as- 
signed. The graduate secretary, W. 
A. Smith, and his associates are to 
be congratulated. During the early 
stages of the effort A. R. Elliott was 
released temporarily by the National 
Council to help. All are glad, how- 
ever, to acknowledge the remarkable 
leadership which Professor W. T. 
Mather has given in the entire cam- 
paign. 


As this issue goes to press I learn 
with deep regret of the death on 
January 14th, after a short illness, ef 
Ralph J. Richardson, State Student 
Secretary of New Jersey and for- 
merly Secretary at Dartmouth. 


Arthur Rugh 
the Student 
be great 
who 


is going to work in 
Department. This will 
news for his many friends 
have caught glimpses of him 
during his furloughs home from 
China the past few years. By a co- 
operative arrangement with the For- 
eign Department he will be available 
to help us in Christian World Educa- 
tion and especially that acid test of 
world education involved in giving 
money to the world kingdom. The 
line forms on the right! 





Egbert M. Hayes becomes Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Committee on 
Friendly Relations Among Foreign 
Students. He succeeds Edward H. 
Lockwood, who has responded to an 
urgent call to return to his former 


field in Canton, China. Mr. Hayes 
(Wooster College; Univ. of Mich; 
Union Theological and Columbia) has 
served during the past five years as 
Executive Secretary of the Chinese 
Student Volunteer Movement. Born 
in China, he speaks the language 
fluently and has a fine understanding 
and appreciation of Chinese life and 
culture; he has the additional advan- 
tage of having traveled extensively 
in Japan, Korea and the Philippine 
Islands. 


I understand the Student Volunteer 
Movement has a committee at work 
on plans for their quadrennial con- 
vention which is due for the Christ- 
mas vacation, 1927. No decision has 
yet been made in regard to place or 
speakers. The Committee is meeting 
January 14 and I hope to have a 
report of it in the next issue. 


The joke seems to be on _ those 
prophets of gloom who were sure 
that Milwaukee was going to be 


“red.” In certain sections a_ whis- 
pering campaign had by this rumor 
given the conference some good pub- 
licity. It was interesting to learn 
of some watchdogs of the spiritual 
treasury gumshoeing to a meeting 
which seemed to hint of Bolshevism 
and find Reinhold Niebuhr pleading 
for detachment from the world with 
all the zeal of the come-outer of 
twenty years ago, or Studdert-Ken- 
nedy with a roomful of students, half 
of them in tears as he preached the 
gospel of the Cross. 

Milwaukee radical—in the 
sense that Christianity, when you get 
the real article, is far more radical 
than most of our surface spraying. 


was 


The auditorium at Milwaukee is as 
near perfection as I can imagine for 
a large city conference. There you 
had a great hall which, with the stage 


back curtain withdrawn, could be 
made to seat twice as many as in 
our conference. There is plenty of 


space for exhibits, sectional meetings, 
offices and even a spacious cafeteria 
without leaving the great building. 
All this is so well arranged that with- 
out long distances to walk a gather- 
ing of three thousand is never once 
congested. Milwaukee will become a 
popular convention city because of its 
matchless auditorium. 


Some city Association people would 
have been frightened at the approach 
of such college hoards. The Asso- 


ciations of Milwaukee, under those 
efficient and friendly secretaries, Miss 
Bartlett and Dr. Modesitt, took us in 
without fear, fuss, or fulmination, A 
sense of humor is a great thing, too, 
when the papers get to calling an 
Association student conference red. 
We are glad those closest to the local 
arrangements feel the conference did 
the town good. I doubt if any city 
could have shown a more cordial, un- 
derstanding spirit. 


The Council of Christian Associa- 
tions held a meeting at Milwaukee. 
Besides checking up on the cam- 
paigns for the Federation’s Friend- 
ship Fund, the chief discussion was on 
the delegation of ten to go to the 
Pacific Area Student Conference, 
which meets in Peking next August. 
The names of the delegates will be 
announced in our next issue. 


Mr. Studdert-Kennedy led a Retreat 
of Silence at Milwaukee, the day after 
the conference. It was attended by 
members of the national and other 
councils as well as by secretaries and 
certain church workers. With sev- 
eral convenient interruptions for rest 
or private meditation, the group of 
about 175 remained together from 
ten to four o’clock. At noon 160 had 
lunch together; several poems were 
read by Mr. Studdert-Kennedy and 
Miss Derricotte and the rule of silence 
was observed. It proved an admir- 
able means of lifting from the group 
the executive burdens which had rest- 
ed on so many during the conference. 


Sales at the Conference Book Shop 
at Milwaukee amounted to more than 
$4,000. Association Press says this is 
a record for a conference of this size. 
The Student Movement is learning to 
read! 
am tired of sailing my little boat, 
far inside the harbor bar; 
want to go out where the big ships 
float 
Out on the deep where the great ones 

are. 

And should my frail craft prove too 
slight 

For storms that sweep those billows 
o’er, 

I’d rather go 
fight 

Than drown to death by the sheltered 
shore. 


_ 


_— 


down in the stirring 


—THE WAYFARER 
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Who Was Not Who 


Too much importance, it seems to 
me, is attached to the Who’s Who of 
a conference. I refer especially to 
those neatly printed pamphlets cir- 
culated among prospective delegates, 
and intended as an advance intro- 
duction to the more important con- 
ference luminaries. They provide 
pictures and pedigrees somewhat 
after this fashion: “Dr. Timothy 
Thistle, a cogent interpreter of the 
social, industrial, economic, inter- 
racial, international and _ religious 
problems of the day, who needs no 
introduction—or amplifier.” Or, “The 
Reverend Horace Husk, _ genially 
known as ‘Husky’ to several cycles 
of college students, is a pioneer in 
the discussion movement, and the au- 
thor of a number of pamphlets on 
sale at the book shop.” Or, “Mr. 
Jonas Jenks, who has faced more 
student problems than a student; a 
deep thinker of long standing, who 
in many a conference and summer 
retreat has been willing to think for 
the youth of today.” 


Now a Who’s Who of that sort is 
all very good; but is it adequate to 
express the personnel of a great con- 
ference? Of course not. Therefore 
I have compiled a brief and incom- 
plete Who Was Not Who at Mil- 
waukee, composed of a few select 
souls who were certainly present but 
who I have cause to suspect will 
never find their way into the official 
records of the conference without my 
help. 


nominate for the Who 


Who the following: 


I therefore 
Was Not 


HAL HEADLINES, city editor of al- 
most any alert newspaper. Upon 
learning of the conference he called 
his earnest staff about him and 
spoke thus: “Another one of those 
things. Well, it’s religious, and 
there’s good front page stuff in re- 
ligion if it’s handled right. Find out 
if they’re going to discuss petting. 
They’re not? Well then we’ll have 
to feature the fact that they’re not, 
but be sure to get it in somewhere. 
Pick out the leader of the women’s 
section and ask her if she believes in 
women smoking. That’s always good. 
Be sure you get the percentage of 
bobbed hair and _ coonskin coats. 
There are going to be foreign girls 
there, too, I understand. Find out 
what they think of necking in their 
countries, and whether they let the 
sheiks kiss ’em good night. Let’s 
get this now from all angles. Re- 
member, there’s good stuff in relig- 
ion if we play it right.” 


J. JEHOSEPHAT JONES, professor at 
the University of Somewhere, and a 
devotee of the conference method. 
He rises in his discussion group and 
says, “I believe in the youth of to- 
day; it has high courage, clear vi- 
sion, consecration of purpose. This 
is a conference of, by, for youth. 
Now I am not going to make a 
speech; I am here only to listen and 


learn. Youth should speak and age 
remain silent on this occasion. Yet 


as I have been listening to the trend 
of this discussion I cannot refrain 
from saying—etc., etc.” 








Miss KATIE Kay, a leader of the 
woman movement on many cam- 
puses. When interviewed on the 
opening day at the hotel Wisconsin, 
she cried with glistening eyes, “This 
conference is going to put its stamp 
on student thought for the coming 
generation. But do you know, my 
dear, they’ve gone and put me with 
somebody else in a room with a dou- 
ble bed in it. And she has a fright- 





ful cold, too, and oh dear, I just 
never sleep with anybody!” 
HUBERT SETT, a mature student 


doing advanced thinking and living. 
A firm believer in the _ scientific 
method of thought. He said, “Of 
course Negroes are all right. How- 
ard Thurman, Mordecai Johnson— 
fine fellows; we have some bright 
men on our campus, too. But the 
fact remains that there’s science to 
reckon with. Intelligence tests have 
proved that their mentality is not on 
a par with that of white men. Of 
course I’m absolutely without preju- 
dice myself, but you can’t get away 
from science!” 


JOHN E. JUMPUP, an outstanding, 
upstanding student who believes in ac- 
tion. He said, “It’s all very well to 
think, but thinking won’t get us any- 
where. Now that we’ve had all this in- 
spiration, let’s have some _ action. 
Otherwise all this is the bunk and 
we’ve been wasting our time. There- 
fore I move you, Mr. Chairman, that 
the students of America go on record 
at this conference as unalterably op- 
posed to evil in any form, and unani- 
mously in favor of good!” 


not such an 
perhaps, but a 
her university. 


MARY CAMEALONG, 
outstanding leader, 
leading follower at 
She said, “I think the leaders are 
just too darling. Who wouldn’t be 
willing to miss a New Year’s party 
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to listen to that handsome Dr. Cof- 
fin! And they say that Mr. Nie- 


buhr is only thirty-four years old. I 
don’t think that’s too old at all, do 


you, Fran? But oh my dear, I had 
the most horrible disillusionment 
this morning. I ate breakfast at 


the table next to Studdert-Kennedy’s, 
and what do you think he was eat- 


ing? Post Toasties! Oh!” 


TOMMY TRAILER, not such an out- 
standing thinker, perhaps, but a 
powerful moulder of student opinion 
on a number of topics not included 


on the conference program. He 
said, “Gosh, Marilyn, you know I 


came here because you did, and you 
can’t say I haven’t been to all the 
meetings, either. Yes, and _ even 
taken notes. Yes, and even went to 
that seven o’clock breakfast. Come 
on now, have a heart; we’ve soaked 
up all our systems can stand for one 
day. Couldn’t we slip out just this 
once and go to a movie?” 





At this point I note with alarm 
that practically all my Who Was 
Not Who’s are men. Well, never 


mind; so were the Who’s Who’s. 
3ARBARA ABEL 





Fellowships in Relig- 


ious Education 


T= National Council on Religion 
in Higher Education announces its 
Fellowships for 1927-28. Approxi- 
mately fifteen new appointments will 
be made in April, 1927. The object 
of these Feliowships is to prepare a 
selected group of college graduates to 
foster the religious development of 
American undergraduates through 
curriculum teaching and administra- 
tive service. The choice of candidates 
will be determined chiefly by (1) 
spiritual experience and insight; (2) 
personal character and attractiveness; 
(3) openmindedness and constructive 
spirit; (4) mental training and schol- 
arship; (5) capacity for thorough 
scientific work; (6) proved ability to 
interest and guide undergraduates 
(7) marked achievement in certain 
fields such as athletics, social leader- 
ship, research, writing, religious work 
or teaching, Above all the candidate 
must have real religion in his life. 

Interviews with officers or represen- 
tatives of the Council will be arranged 
at convenient centers. The maximum 
award is $1,600 for a married, or 
$1,000 for a single person. Fellow 
ships are open to men and women 

Any one interested in applying 
should write immediately to Richard 
H. Edwards, Barnes Hall, Ithaca, 
a a 





—— 
——— 


